




















CHANGE FLAPS 


IN MINUTES...NOT HOURS 


IN SPARE TIME 
NOT DOWN TIME 


Put Quick-Change Flaps on your vacuum 
wheels, with the holder that lets you slide them into place quickly when needed. 


QUICK CHANGE FLAPS can be rebolted in 


spare time, without interruption to ginning during the busy season. Write for descrip- 


LUMMUS corron cin co. 


doing more to help gins make more 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS, GA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





tive folder. 





CONTINENTAL’S 90 SAW AIR BLAST GIN 


Sets New Performance Standards 


In every cotton growing section of the U.S.A. and many others throughout the world, these 
modern streamlined gins are setting a new and higher standard of performance. Under widely vary- 
ing conditions—even the most adverse—these remarkable gins have proved far superior to any 
ever before built. Among 
many exclusive features are 
improved overhead and un- 
derneath moting ... and 
such precision workman- 
ship in all moving parts 
that repairs are reduced to 
an absolute minimum. We 
invite you to write now for 
Bulletin 213 giving detailed 
description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY — 4 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA « DALLAS * MEMPHIS 
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BASKET-TYPE SOLVENT PLANTS 
Give You These Outstanding Advantages 


Are you interested in basket-type solvent plants? If so, 
study these 6 engineering features that make the 
Anderson system the most efficient continuously-operat- 
ing basket-type plant today. 





e Longer operating cycles. No necessity for hazardous, 
time-consuming shutdowns to remove accumulated fines from 
the bottom of the column. 





e Safe, labor-saving one-man operation from a central- 
ized control panel, rather than having operators checking 
equipment at different levels of the plant. 





e Hydro-dynamic transmission of power in the extractor 
drive mechanism insures a smooth startup. Eliminates trouble- 
some shear pins, and shock loads to the baskets. 





e New design prevents shearing of the main drive, elimi- 
nates breaking of baskets and basket chains. 





e Modern dryer and scrubber system does away with 
frequent cleaning of the scrubber condenser. 








e Two piece extractor shell easier to erect and align, 
rather than multiple pieces of short sections. 








These are but a few of the advantages you receive as 
a result of Anderson’s superior, painstaking engineering 
facilities. If you are considering the possibilities of a 
basket-type solvent system, write for further details. 


@ The Anderson total submergence 
extraction column has a proved history 
of low investment cost and efficient 
operation. Details on this, as well 

as other types of Anderson Solvent 
Extraction plants, are also available. 


the v.v. ANDERSON co. 


1941 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


A® 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 





* ON OUR COVER: 


New England's villages, nestled in rolling hills, 
have always had a fascination for Americans, 
wherever they live. East Corinth is the Vermont 
village shown on our cover—attractive for its 
natural beauty and serving as a reminder of the 
historic importance of the small town and its sur- 
rounding farms in the development of our country. 
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The Cotton Gin and 
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READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
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COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE © ' 
BASIC \ ; 


TYPES 
For Every Need 


Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 
Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 


chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. 


P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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over 


500 


tons of cottonseed 
can be cleaned 
here daily 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. + 1702 SHERIDAN AVE. + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 








PLANT HEAVY YIELDING 








BREEDER’S REGISTERED 


D&PL-FOX AND 
DELTAPINE 15 


In 1953, U. S. cotton farmers planted 
more than 7% million acres in these two world famous 
cottons . . . that is one-third of the 1953 acreage. 
D. & P. L. - Fox and Deltapine 15 are original varieties 
bred and developed by Delta & Pine Land Company. 
These Breeder’s Registered Cottonseed are grown and 
processed under D. & P. L. supervision to insure their 
superior qualities. 

The 38 years of constant improvement 
by scientific breeding behind D. & P. L.-Fox and Deltapine 
15 are paying off in higher yields, better lint turnout 
and top market prices. 











D&PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting @ Early Maturing 

Heavy Yielding ¢ Excellent for we, 

Machine Harvesting ¢ Moder- XS Af 
praca 


ately-High Lint Percent (34% to 38%) 
1% to 1% Inch Staple e« Good to Very Good 
Yarn Appearance e Good Spinning Qualities. 


THE BELTS BEST COTTONS 
DELTAPINE 15 


DELTAPINE Medium Early Maturing ¢ Heavy 
PLANTING SEED Yielding e High Lint Percent (38% 
wane to 40%) e Easy Picking — Hand 
or Machine @ 1% to 1% inch Staple e Good 
to Very Good Yarn Appearance e Good 

Spinning Qualities. 





DELTA & PINE LAND oo. 


Sales Department ©¢ Scott, Mississippi 











laugh it off 


The stranger ambled into the farm- 
yard and was greeted by the farmer. 
The visitor produced his card and re- 
marked: “I’m a government inspector 
and am entitled to inspect your farm.” 

Half an hour later the farmer heard 
screams from his pasture, where the in- 
spector was being chased by a bull. 
Leaning over the gate as the inspector 
came by, the farmer cried: “Show him 
your card, mister—show him your card.” 

eee 

A friend reports that a few evenings 
ago, in a traffic snarl, one of the inevi- 
table horn-tooters began blasting his 
horn. A man in a car alongside looked 
over and politely inquired, “What else 
did you get for Christmas?” 

eee 


A man had been looking at a car ina 
motor salesroom but did not make a de- 
cision on the spot. 

The following day he turned up again 
and stated he had decided to buy the car. 

“That’s fine,’ said the salesman, 
pleased at having satisfied his customer. 
“Now tell me, what was the one domi- 
nating thing that made you buy the 
car?” 

The man grinned. “My wife,” he re- 
plied. 

eee 

We read where a fellow, without a 
TV set, cut a hole in the wall to his 
neighbor’s apartment and, every night, 
he would watch the wrestling matches. 
It was two weeks before he found out 
they didn’t have a TV set either. 

eee 


A wealthy steel fabricator spent the 
better part of the past winter writing an 
autobiographical novel but got only a 
publisher’s carefully worded letter of re- 
jection for his pains. However, his ef- 
forts were not a total loss. He wrote to 
the publisher, “For two years I’ve been 
trying to find a way to get rid of my 
drizzle-puss secretary. Your letter or re- 
jection was so tenderly phrased, so elo- 
quent, so heartbreaking that all I had 
to do was enclose a copy in her last 
pay envelope. Not only is she gone—she 
thanked me with tears in her eyes for 
firing her.” 

ee e s 

The newly rich woman was trying to 
make an impression: “I clean my dia- 
monds with ammonia, my rubies with 
wine, my emeralds with brandy, and my 
sapphires with fresh milk.” 

“I don’t clean mine,” said the quiet 
woman sitting next to her. “When mine 
get dirty, I just throw them away.” 

eee 

First Farmer: “Potato bugs ate my 
whole crop in ten days.” 

Second Farmer: “They ate mine in two 
days and then roosted in the trees to 
see if I would plant some more.” 

Grocer: “That’s nothing. Right now 
there’s one over there going through 
my books to see who has ordered seed 
for next spring.” 

eee 

“Pass the ’lasses.” 

“Don’t say ‘lasses. Say molasses.” 

“How come I gotta say mo’ ’lasses 
when I ain’t had no ‘lasses yet!” 

& * & 

A Hollywood producer suggested to 
his secretary that she accompany him to 
Palm Springs for a weekend trip. 

“Listen,” she snapped, “I may be your 
typewriter, but I’m not portable.” 
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MODERNIZE 
YOUR 
LINT ROOM 


— IT PAYS — 


Your Carver Man will be glad 
to help you study your possibilities. 
Call him today 





“Standard Throughout the World” 
LINTERS MOTOR DRIVEN or GROUP DRIVE 


“A Sharp Saw Will Cut Lint” 
GUMMERS THE TRULINE GUMMER is the ANSWER 





HULLERS-SEPARATING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


DALLAS MEMPHIS ATLANTA FRESNO 
3200 CANTON ST. 146 E. BUTLER ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 


REPAIR PARTS STOCKS AT ALL POINTS 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Million Sales Drive 
ids Dairy Products 


PRODUCERS in many states are contributing to national campaign 
as dairy industry changes its emphasis from fighting vegetable oils 
to advertising and promoting the merits of its own products. 


OUR MILLION DOLLARS is the 

amount that the dairy industry ex- 
pects to invest this year in a drive to 
increase consumption of dairy products. 
In a few years the industry hopes to be 
spending $10 to $12 million yearly for 
such advertising and sales promotion. 

The plan is of particular interest to the 
vegetable oil industry. This industry has 
been telling dairymen for years that 
this is what they ought to do, instead 
of spending time and money fighting 
vegetable oil products through discrim- 
inatory legislation. Oilseed processors, 
who supply dairymen with valuable feeds 
in the form of protein meals and cotton- 
seed hulls, will wish dairymen success 
in a constructive sales promotion pro- 
gram, 


e Reminder to Others—This dairy ac- 
tivity also will serve as a reminder to 
the vegetable oil industry of the im- 
portance of maintaining and expanding 
promotional efforts for vegetable oil 
foods. Brand promotion of margarine, 
mellorine and other products is exten- 
sive; but coordinated, industrywide ef- 
forts have been limited. 

The National Cotton Council, which 
has worked so effectively to free vege- 
table oil foods from legislative restric- 
tions, has recognized the need for ex- 
panded promotional activities; and is 
taking the lead in efforts to bring to- 
gether all groups that will benefit from 
increased consumption of vegetable oil 
foods. 

That the need for this is great is ob- 
vious from the present large stocks of 
vegetable oils. Also significant is the 
fact that margarine consumption, while 
it reached a record high level of 8.1 
pounds per civilian in 19538, did not in- 
crease as rapidly last year as it had 
in the two previous years. 

Butter consumption, for comparison, is 
estimated by USDA at about 8.6 pounds 
per civilian in 1953, approximately the 
same as a year earlier. This represented 
a halt in the downward movement of 
the previous two years. Commercial 
sales actually declined somewhat from 
1952, but this was offset by government 
offerings to school lunch programs, wel- 
fare and charitable organizations that 
are eligible for surplus butter. 


e Dairy Industry Plans—Butter prob- 
lems have been a big factor in causing 
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WHY the dairy industry is seeking to increase its sales is suggested by this USDA 
chart. Since 1940, the total quantity of milk used to make butter has decreased 
about 16 billion pounds. The quantity used as fluid milk and cream and for manu- 
factured products increased, but production continues to exceed total consump- 
tion, piling up surpluses in the form of butter. 


the dairy industry to develop the pro- 
motional program. The butter situation 
also has resulted in many other propo- 
sals, to be mentioned later. 

American Dairy Association officials 
report that dairymen in nearly half of 
the states have agreed to contribute to 
the campaign two cents per hundred- 
weight of milk sold. This amounts to 
about $20 a month for a dairy farmer 
milking 50 cows. 

About half of the $4 million 1954 
budget is set up for radio and televi- 
sion advertising—Bob Hope on the radio 
twice a week and Bob Crosby on TV 
one night a week. Nearly $1 million is 
being spent on magazine and newspa- 
per advertising, with the remaining 
funds going for publicity, recipe promo- 


tion, etc. Much emphasis is being placed 
on tie-in campaigns with other foods; 
and the Association says that the dairy 
farmer gets back $12 in additional pro- 
motion from allied products for every $1 
that he invests in the campaign. 


e Sales Have Increased — Tests have 
been made to determine the effective- 
ness of this type of sales promotion, and 
the results have been encouraging, dairy 
leaders report. Where the full promotion 
treatment has been given in a locality, 
sales increased 3.7 percent—-an inter- 
esting figure in view of the fact that 
the surplus of dairy production is esti- 
mated at about 3 to 4 percent. 

Milk consumption increased 4,000 
quarts a day in the area around Roch- 
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ester, N.Y., when a campaign was car- 
ried on. Association officials estimate 
that local dairy farmers realized $1.70 
in increased sales from each $1 invested 
in the program. 


e Surplus Problems — Increased con- 
sumption of dairy products, especially 
the relatively more profitable whole 
milk, is essential for the dairy industry. 
Squeezed by high costs of labor and sup- 
plies, with a decline of 13 percent last 
year in the prices farmers received for 
milk and butterfat, the industry has con- 
tinued to maintain a relatively high vol- 
ume of production. Most of the milk has 
gone into butter. 

With the support price higher than 
the market would pay, the butter, in 
turn, has gone into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought 246 million pounds of butter 
from April 1, 1953, to Jan. 15, 1954. In 
the previous crop year, CCC purchases 
were 143 million pounds, making a total 
of 389 million pounds going into govern- 
ment hands in the two seasons to date. 
Substantial additional purchases are ex- 
pected during February and March. 

Many different schemes have been 
proposed for using this surplus. Two of 
the most recent have been for cut-price 
sales—in one case to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries and in the other to domestic deal- 
ers, who would sell the butter to con- 
sumers at whatever prices it would bring 
on the market. Both proposals have 
aroused widespread criticism in the 
trade. 

Surplus butter has been moved into 
consumption to some extent, however, 
through sales to the Army and Veterans 
Administration, as reported in the Jan. 
30 issue of The Press. These sales have 
already resulted in displacement of mar- 
garine and are causing concern in the 
industry. 

All of this adds up to a complex prob- 
lem that should be of concern to all 
citizens, as well as to members of the 
dairy and vegetable oil industries. It is 
the result of many factors, including 
changes in the way Americans live and 
eat. 


e Times Do Change—You don’t have to 
be too old, or have too good a memory, 
to realize some of the changes that have 
taken place in dairying, and the use of 
dairy products. If you’re past 40 and in- 
clined to think of anything that happen- 
ed before 1930 as the good old days, you 
probably can remember when— 

Dairying was a family affair. Practic- 
ally everyone, in the towns and smaller 
cities as well as on farms, kept a cow. 
Junior, Mom or maybe one of the girls 
did the milking if Dad couldn’t or 
wouldn’t. There always were crocks of 
milk, cream and clabber around the 
house—probably kept in the “kitchen 
safe” or cellar—and the sack of cottage 
cheese hanging out for the whey to 
drip away was a familiar sight. 

Full figures were fashionable, and 
Mom didn’t worry about whether she 
would look like Marlene Dietrich when 
she, became a grandmother. So, every- 
body helped themselves to all of the milk, 
thick cream, clabber and cheese that 
they wanted; and they wanted lots. And 
there’s no way of measuring the amount 


family. It could always be slopped to the 
hogs, or fed to the family chickens. 
Some neighbor usually represented the 
“market” for any surplus butter, espe- 
cially if Mom’s butter had a good repu- 
tation around town. Or, maybe the down- 
town restaurant or one of the grocery 
stores took a few pounds, more often in 
trade than for cash. When the restau- 
rant served the butter, it was a full 
pound in a dish in the middle of the 
table—not a  postage-stamp-sized pat 
served individually — and you should 
have seen those drummers who stopped 
overnight at the Mitchell House spread 
it on! Furthermore, there were pitchers 
of both sweet and buttermilk on the 
table, as well as a pitcher of cream, to 
increase what the economists now call 
“per capita consumption.” 
Consumption just couldn’t be — we 
haven’t bothered to look up the figures— 
as large in these days when city kids 
seldom see a cow; Mom watches her 
waistline so carefully; and Dad gulps 
coffee, instead of sipping milk, before 
dashing out of the house each morning. 


e Must Change Emphasis—Many dairy 
leaders and agricultural economists feel 
that these trends call for broad changes 
in dairy production and marketing. Don 
Paarlberg, assistant to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, discussed this in a thought- 
ful study of the problem published June 
20, 1953, in The Press. Among other 
things, he said: 

“One thing needs to be underscored. 
Consumers have found acceptable sub- 
stitutes for the butterfat produced by 
the dairy cow. But no one has yet found 
a suitable substitute for the proteins, 
minerals, and other non-fat nutrients 
found in milk. 

“Fluid milk for human consumption is 
tasty, wholesome and nutritious. And this 
market has been growing. In 1952 it 
took more than half the total milk sup- 
ply. Studies in the USDA reveal that if 
our population were to have the amount 
of dairy products required for proper 


go le 


nutrition, production would have to be 
increased 20 percent above present lev- 
els. Doctors and nutritionists recom- 
mend fluid milk over other foods, There 
simply is no real substitute for it at any 
price. There is a very important and a 
growing area in the dairy field where 
the competition of vegetable oils is of 
no consequence whatever—the production 
of non-fat milk products.” 

Paarlberg urged the dairy industry to 
concentrate on promoting the use of 
milk for fluid purposes and on promot- 
ing the use of non-fat components in 
milk. He listed many possibilities for 
improvement in the industry, itself, and 
in its merchandising practices; and con- 
cluded: 

“The goal for the dairy industry 
should be to supply dairy products in 
the form that the consumer wants, at 
prices that he can afford to pay. That 
goal, vigorously pursued, will turn dairy 
problems into opportunities.” 

The current promotional campaign is 
evidence that the dairy industry is fol- 
lowing that advice. And, as this is writ- 
ten, it is expected that USDA is going 
to take steps to reduce support prices 
on dairy products to more realistic lev- 
els in the marketing year which starts 
April 1. 

This may result in drastic changes in 
the future in the dairy industry—changes 
that will be of the utmost importance 
to the oilseed processing industry. 


© Oklahoma Field Day 
Is Held Feb. 16 


AS THIS issue reaches readers, the 
fourth annual Field Day for Cotton 
Ginners is under way at the Oklahoma 
Cotton Research Station, Chickasha, A 
story containing the program for the 
one-day session Feb. 16 was carried in 
the Jan. 30 issue of The Press, and a 
follow-up story will appear in the next 
issue, 


Awarding Cotton Prizes at Raleigh 


TOP W'NNERS in North Carolina’s 1953 Five-Acre Cotton Contest received their 
awards Jan. 25 at Raleigh, as reported Jan. 30 in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
Shown in the picture, |. to r., are second prize winner Parlia Raynor, Johnston 
County; first prize winner Robert Kilgo, Union County, D. S. Weaver, director, 
it. North Carolina Extension Service; and W. T. Melvin, Planters Cotton Oil & Ferti- 


of butter that was lavishly spread on 
the hot biscuits, hoe vakes, corn pone 
and homemade lightbread every day, be- 
cause no one cared or tried to count 


lizer Co., Rocky Mount, president of the North Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 


No one worried, either, if some of the € r 
sociation, which gave the prizes to district and state winners. 


milk soured or couldn’t be used by the 
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Finish the job Right! 
amy 


USE THE 


BEST BAGGING 


IMPORTED INTO THE 
U. S. A. TODAY! 











‘Pride of India’ 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


C. G. Trading Corporation x 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW b £0) 1. N. LP Sales representatives 


throughout cotton pro- 
ducing districts. 
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You don’t have to take our word for Le Roi econ- 
omy — listen to P. B. ‘'Pick’’ Mc Dade, Vice-Pres. 
and Mgr. of Belcher Gin Co., Belcher, Louisiana: 

“For economy plus fine performance, you just 
can’t beat a Le Roi engine. That's the way my 
father, W. E. Mc Dade, who has been running the 
Belcher Gin Company for 35 years, feels about it, 


e 
Season % 0 eral nN costs and, as a ginner with 25 years’ experience, I whole- 
Pp 2 heartedly agree with him. 

“In 1951, we used a diesel engine and electricity 

] 1 0 © b j to power eee —— gin, and it cost 

us $1.20 a bale. Then we bought our Le Roi L3460 

On yy ad 7. cents per ate and, during 1952, ginned 7, 100 bales of cotton with 

it. We operated the L3460 and two dryers for 16¢ 

a bale. The operation of the engine alone, I'd say, 

e ° cost us about 10.73¢ a bale for fuel, oil, and main- 

Wi ft h e Gi L346 0 tenance. From an economy standpoint, that’s tops. 

“Le Roi is also the cleanest, smoothest running 

gin power you'll find. And, brother, its 450 contin- 

uous horsepower is all there and sure gives us power 
to spare with plenty left for future expansion.” 

In the Le Roi range up to 450-hp, there’s an 

engine powerful enough to meet all your require- 

ments . . . and do it with low-cost fuels — natural 


gas, butane, or propane. Get all the facts from your 
Le Roi distributor. F-54 


Le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
PROMPT SERVICE @© LOW FUEL COST © LESS DOWNTIME © AMPLE POWER RESERVE Oklahoma City, Okla. @ General Machine & Suneey § Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump C ft , Kilgore, 
Sates, rome Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lahevettes Houma, la. 
ti Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Nortex 

ete & Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, 

| Lubbock, Texas ® Wonder. State Manufacturing Co., Paragould, Ark. 

















Se GER « 


LE ROI COMPANY —A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Plants: Milwaukee, Wisccnsin @ Cleveland — Greenwich — Dunkirk, Ohio © Coldwater, Michigan ©® Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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In Lubbock County, Texas 





Ginners Rationing 
Burs to Farmers 


@ USE in restoring soil fertility 
has increased so rapidly that 
many gins cannot supply de- 
mand, newspaper survey shows. 


Increased demand for cotton burs to 
be returned to farms to restore soil fer- 
tility has forced some ginners in Lub- 
bock County, Texas, to ration the burs 
to their customers. Many other gins can- 
not supply the demand, according to a 
survey by the Extension Service and 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal. 

The newspaper reports on the situation 
as follows: 

At the County Line Co-op Gin in the 
County Line community, farmers are 
hauling burs long distances by pick-up 
trucks, cattle trailers and other means. 
Those who do not have mechanical load- 
ers are using shovels and pitchforks to 
load compost material. 

J. L. Porter of Route 2, Abernathy, 
and his son, W. R. Porter, haul burs sev- 
en miles. They plan to get at least 35 
acres covered if “we have to carry it on 
our backs.” These two farmers discov- 
ered bur value two years ago when they 
tried a small amount and found the ma- 
terial would increase yields tremendous- 


W. R. Porter says he prefers hammer- 
milled to composted burs because of their 
freshness. He adds that composted burs 
are too heavy to load and carry when 
loading equipment is not available. 

Several Lubbock County farmers dis- 
agree with Porter, however, and prefer 
the composted burs because of the de- 
composition aspect. 


Rationing Burs 


M. H. Goodrich, manager of the Coun- 
ty Line Gin, said he was having to ra- 
tion the burs to farmers. The demand 
has been so great that Goodrich cannot 
supply everyone, so he devised the idea 
of rationing and giving every farmer 
at least enough to get started. Goodrich 
prefers composted burs because they can 
be stacked and left until farmers have 
enough time to carry them away. “With 
hammermilled burs the farmer has to 
take time to carry them away during 
the harvesting season, and many do not 
have the required time,” he said. 

Joe Lanham, manager of Broadview 
Gin on the Shallowater Highway, says 
he wishes he had two piles of burs the 
size of his gin. Last year the gin com- 
posted 50 percent and double-fanned 50 
percent of its burs. Lanham says the de- 
mand has been terrific. Lanham esti- 
mates that area farmers took approxi- 
mately 2,200 tons of burs off the gin lot 
and spread them on about 15 farms. 
Most farmers spread about four tons an 
acre, he said. 

M. K. Dean, owner of Broadview Gin, 
says he believes the bur idea is catching 
on and that more and more farmers will 
use them as time passes. 


Double Fan System 
Lanham said he would know more 
about the value of burs after observing 


results on the C. W. Myers farm. Myers 
put seven tons an acre on about 50 acres. 
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Feeding Practices 
Issued for 1954 


Cotton oil mills’ “salesmen”-— 
the annual Feeding Practices 
bulletin issued by the National 
Cottonseed Products Association 
Educational Service—is now 
available in a new, revised edi- 
tion. The 1954 Feeding Prac- 
tices, which has just been pub- 
lished, maintains the high stand- 
ards of attractive illustration 
and authoritative information 
which have made the bulletin a 
standard reference on livestock 
feeding and an effective mer- 
chandiser of cottonseed prod- 
ucts. 

The bulletin is available in 
quantity at $10 per hundred 
copies, plus shipping costs, from 
the Educational Service, NCPA, 
618 Wilson Building, Dallas. 
The current feed situation 
makes wide distribution of the 
bulletin by cotton oil mills to 
their customers especially im- 
portant. As in the past, the 
Educational Service is supple- 
menting oil mill distribution by 
placing copies in the hands of 
many agricultural workers and 
livestock producers. 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press staff congratulates the 
cottonseed crushing industry up- 
on making this information 
available in so attractive and 
useful a publication, and recom- 
mends wide use of the bulletin 
by cotton oil mills. 











Lanham estimated that the cost to 
Myers was approximately $1,150. 

“After watching Myers’ farm for a 
year, I will be able to make some rec- 
ommendations on bur use,” he said. 

At the Paymaster Gin in Shallowater, 
a double fan system for crushing cotton 
burs was installed last year. The burs 
from about 3,500 bales of cotton were 
crushed by this method, and Gin Man- 
ager A. Rayburn Houchin says he prob- 
ably will not be able to supply all his 
customers. He said the fan system is 
about as good as hammermilling with 
the exception that bearing trouble is en- 
countered occasionally in the fans. The 
double fan system operates on the idea 
of blowing burs through two whirling 
fans, thereby crushing them into small 
pieces and eradicating all pink boll- 
worms. 

At the Caldwell Gin in the Caldwell 
Community, Gin Manager F. H. Beavers 
says: “I never want another fire on the 
lot.” Beavers was referring to fires nec- 
essary to burn burs and gin waste. This 
season, the Caldwell gin composted about 
3,500 tons of burs which farmers re- 
turned to 900 acres. “Everybody who 
wanted burs got them,” Beavers said. 

The Caldwell gin also introduced what 
Beavers says is a fool-proof way to wet 
every single bur in the compost pile, 
thereby preventing fires. Instead of add- 
ing water to the entire pile of burs, of- 
ficials of the gin have rigged a water 
spray attachment that fits the end of 
the pipe through which burs are blown 
to the pile. As the burs are blown from 
the pipe each must pass through the 
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spray of water. Beavers also says the wa- 
ter and air coming out of the spray at- 
tachment helps blow the burs to the pile. 


Beavers said he prefers the compost 
to other means of saving burs. He says a 
compost will kill weed seed, can be 
stacked longer, and decomposition has 
begun when the burs are spread over the 
field. 

The Farmers Co-op Gin at Acuff has 
led the way in bur conservation. This 
gin has bought and rigged a hammer- 
mill, a hopper and a truck-spreader. For 
the past season, the gin has crushed, 
stored, hauled and spread burs for farm- 
ers who wanted them. Manager Charlie 
Hunter said he didn’t have any burs left 
soon after the cotton was ginned. 

Cotton burs and organic matter will 
be a topic of discussion at the Soil Fer- 
tility Day to be held at Chapman Field 
House in Lubbock Feb. 24. 

An announcement was made recently 
by H. B. Prickett, director of the Lub- 
bock Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine office, that tests concerning 
the double fan system of crushing burs 
have been completed and results found 
satisfactory. Prickett said that 12-inch, 
4,000 rpm fans would be approved for 
use this year. 

John White, Austin, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, said he was glad to see the 
bur program spreading. White said an 
official statement would be released later 
on use of the double fan system in gins. 


@ New Booklet Issued 


By Texas Crushers 


COTTON—The World’s Greatest Crop 
is the title of a new publication issued 
by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas. The 
importance of lint and cottonseed to the 
economy of Texas is brought out in the 
text and illustrations. 

The bulletin is being distributed to 
agricultural leaders and workers as well 
as to members of the Association. Jack 
Whetstone, secretary, also has announced 
that the Association has available for 
loan 8x10 inch black and white enlarge- 
ments and 2x2 color slides of illustra- 
tions used in the bulletin. 

Emphasizing the importance of better 
farming practices, as outlined in the 7- 
Step Cotton Program, as well as the 
economic value of cotton, the publica- 
tion provides timely information for use 
throughout Texas. 


Safety Award to Blaw-Knox 
Chemical Plants Division 


Blaw-Knox Company’s chemical plants 
division has won first place in the Na- 
tional Accident Prevention Contest of 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America for 1953, it has been announced 
by the Washington office of the Associ- 
ated General Contractors. This award 
recognizes the best safety record in 
Group A, which includes contractors 
doing the largest volume of work, or 
more than 500,000 man hours annually. 

During 1953 the Blaw-Knox chemical 
plants division did more than 15 million 
man hours of construction work. This 
work was done for the chemical, petrol- 
eum, petrochemical, and other process in- 
dustries, as well as for the government. 

Presentation of the award will be made 
at the national meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors to be held in Los 
Angeles in March. 
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stand; we will retreat no further.’ ” 
Turning to the export situation, one 

of cotton’s more serious trouble spots, 

Young attributed the decline in exports 


e 
Council Steps Up Program for of ig ction which inged ls 
1953—to a world-wide effort to reduce 
Cotton, Cottonseed Products 


stocks of raw cotton. He suggested a 
national policy that “should be working 
toward a minimum export objective for 

@ SIXTEENTH Annual Meeting sees A. L. Durand, Oklahoma 

crushing and ginning leader, installed as organization’s third presi- 

dent, succeeding Harold A. Young who held office since 1948. 


At Atlanta, Feb. 1-2 





our cotton, which we seriously mean to 
achieve in an average year. I believe,” 
Young added, “that we should let our 

(Continued on Page 16) 


HE CURTAIN came down on the six- 

teenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, held Feb. 1-2 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, with the elec- 
tion of A. L. Durand as the organiza- 
tion’s third president since it was or- 
ganized in 1938. He succeeds Harold A. 
Young of North Little Rock, Ark., who 
automatically becomes chairman of the 
board of directors under a plan adopted 
last May. Young had served as presi- 
dent since 1948, succeeding Oscar John- 
ston, of Scott, Miss., first president and 
founder of the Council. 

Durand lives at Hobart, Okla., and is 
president of the Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Co., whose headquarters are at Chick- 
asha, Okla. He was a vice-president of 
the Council at the time he was elected 
president. Durand has been a member 
of the National Cotton Council since 
1938 and took an active part in organiz- 
ing the industry group. He has served 


as chairman of the operating policy 
committee since its inception and for a 
number of years has headed the budget 
committee. 


e Rayon Gave Ground—In his address 
to the delegates Feb. 1, Young declared 
that cotton kept its competitive position 
strong in 1953 by forcing rayon to give 
ground in the apparel markets and said 
domestic mills used 9.2 million bales in 
calendar 1953 despite the downturn in 
general textile activity toward the end 
of the year. 

“We still hold nearly 70 percent of 
the market in spite of our losses in some 
industrial uses,’ Young observed. 
“Throughout the textile world today, 
the talk is about cotton’s new power to 
hold and expand its markets. For the 
first time in several decades, the cotton 
industry has stood up to its competitors 
and said, ‘This is where we make our 


Photoviews of Council’s 
Atlanta Meeting 


@ 1—The Council’s 1954 board of di- 
rectors. The board went into session 
immediately following adjournment 
of the annual meeting Feb. 2. 


m 2—A. L. Durand, left, the Coun- 
cil’s new president, chats with Har- 
old A. Young, center, retiring presi- 
dent and new board chairman, and 
Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., the Council’s 
chief economist. 


@ 3—Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman 
of Anderson, Clayton & Co., address- 
ing the meeting on the report of the 
President’s Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policies. Fleming is vice- 
chairman of the Commission. 


@ 4—Ed Lipscomb, the Council’s di- 
rector of sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations, used slides to illustrate 





A Long and Distinguished Career 





New Council President Has Been With 
Crushing Industry Since 1911 


A. L. Durand, who became the third president of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil at the sixteenth annual meeting in Atlanta, Feb. 2, was born in Mount 
Hope, Kans., in 1889. 

He succeeds Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark.—cotton producer 
who, under a plan adopted last May, becomes chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. Young had served since 1948, succeeding Oscar Johnston, of Scott, Miss., 
first president and founder of the Council. 

Durand lives in Hobart, Okla., and is president of the Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Co., headquarters of which are located at Chickasha, Okla. The Chickasha 
operation includes some 143 gins and nine oil mills. 

The new Council president also has extensive ranching interests near Clay- 
ton, N.M., and is a director in a number of cotton oil companies. 

Durand attended grammar school in Kansas and Colorado, and high school 
and business college in Denver. He became connected with the cotton oil in- 
dustry first in 1911 at Hollis, Okla. He was associated with the Hollis Cotton 
Oil Mill, Light and Ice Co. for two years and then moved to Frederick, Okla., 
where he was manager of the Frederick Cotton Oil Mill and Manufacturing Co. 
for six years. He remained with the company when Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 
purchased the Frederick plant in 1914. He moved to Hobart in 1919, 

Durand long has been a leader in the cotton and cottonseed crushing in- 
dustries. He is a past president of the Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ As- 
sociation and also the National Cottonseed Products Association. 

He has been a member of the National Cotton Council since 1938, taking an 
active part in organizing the industry group. He has served as chairman of 
the operating policy committee from its inception and for a number of years 
has headed the budget committee. The Oklahoma cottonseed crusher was vice- 
president of the Council at the time he was elevated to the presidency. 

The new Council president has served on numerous advisory committees to 
the government, including the Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee to 
the Department of Agriculture, a special advisory committee to the USDA 
on cottonseed price supports, the Cotton Mobilization Committee, and others. 
During World War II he served on industry advisory committees to the War 
Production Board, Munitions Board, and OPA. 

He is married and has six daughters, is a director of the First National 
Bank of Hobart, was a Rotarian for a number of years and is now an honor- 
ary member, and attends the Methodist Church. 
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his annual report on Council promo- 
tional activities. 


@ 5—Officials of four gin machine- 
ry manufacturers pictured in the 
lobby of the Biltmore during the 
Council’s meeting. Left to right: 
E. H. Brooks, vice-president of Con- 
tinental Gin Co., Birmingham; Don- 
ald Mitchell, John E. Mitchell Co. 
vice-president, Dallas; J. Kirby Mc- 
Donough, president of The Murray 
Company of Texas, Inc., Dallas; 
A. D. Denton, vice-president of 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex- 
as; M. E. Pratt, Birmingham, presi- 
dent of Continental Gin Co. 


@ 6—The Council’s field service put 
on a one-act play, as part of its an- 
nual report, to illustrate how the 
organization’s finance plan _ func- 
tions. Actors in the play were C. E. 
McDaniel, left, field service Mid- 
south supervisor, and F. H. Heidel- 
berg, Southeast supervisor. 


@ 7—Wnm. Rhea Blake of Memphis, 
left, the Council’s executive vice- 
president, shown with Herschel D. 
Newsom, master of the National 
Grange, Washington. Newsom ad- 
dressed the delegates Feb. 2. 


@ S—J. Banks Young, left, the 
Council’s Washington representative, 
and Assistant Washington Represen- 
tative Charlie W. Jones. Young re- 
ported on Washington activities Feb. 
2 


@ 9—Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Young 
shown with the silver service pre- 
sented to them at the close of the 
final session Feb. 2. The service was 
a gift of the Council, on behalf of 
the officers and delegate body, to 
express their appreciation of 
Young’s outstanding service as the 
organization’s president since 1948. 

CG&OMPress Photos. 
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foreign competitors know that we seri- 
ously mean to achieve it. There are 
many ways by which our nation ought 
to be able to make that objective stick.” 


e Stresses Current Needs — He also 
stressed the need for: 

(1) An intensive program of promo- 
tion and research to strengthen markets 
for cottonseed products; and continua- 
tion of the fight against trade barriers 
which restrict margarine, frozen des- 
serts, and other cottonseed commodities. 

(2) Expansion of agricultural re- 
search and education. 

(3) Re-examination of the National 
Cotton Council’s finance program, with 
a view to providing a budget more ad- 
equate to cope with cotton’s increasing 
competition. He suggested that the prob- 
lem be studied in 1954 and a report made 
at the Council’s next annual meeting. 

e To Increase Foreign Trade — The 


Council delegates approved recommen- 
dations of the committee on foreign 
trade, which urged the implementation 
of the Randall Commission’s recommen- 
dation on the convertibility of currency, 
foreign economic development, foreign 
investment, and foreign technical as- 
sistance. In addition, the Council pledged 
itself to continue and expand its efforts 
to increase cotton consumption abroad 
through encouraging research and de- 
velopment, advertising and sales pro- 
motion, and programs for economic de- 
velopment. It placed special emphasis 
on more efficient production and dis- 
tribution of basic cotton garments to 
encourage the mass consumption and 
use of cotton textiles abroad. 


e Fleming on World Conditions—Lamar 
Fleming, Jr., of Houston, board chair- 
man of Anderson, Clayton & Coa.,, 
and vice - chairman of the Commis- 
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worth doing is worth doing well.” 


ton production in this country. 


tecting the American cotton bale. 
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Ginners from coast to coast use HINDOO 
Bagging year after year, because “A job 


You too will know by using HINDOO 
that it is THE BEST BUY IN BAGGING 
as it has been since the early days of cot- 


Made only by LUDLOW, the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of bagging, for the 
sole purpose of properly wrapping and pro- 
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sion on Foreign Economic Policies, pop- 
ularly known as the Randall Commission, 
told the delegates that, in his opinion, 
the U.S. should not continue to tax the 
American people for an indefinite period 
to support foreign countries whose “cup- 
boards have been repaired and their in- 
dustrial productivity restored. We must 
face the question of how the balance 
between our foreign receipts and pay- 
ments will be achieved without the ben- 
efit of foreign aid grants or extraordi- 
nary foreign expenditures.” 

Commenting on the growth of our own 
industry and population, Fleming noted 
that we will become increasingly de- 
pendent on foreign sources of many of 
the raw materials of industry. This, he 
asserted, will force us to seek out and 
develop new sources for them. It will 
also entail an accelerated flow of U.S. 
investment funds abroad and an accel- 
erated inflow of foreign raw materials, 
“which will contribute to balancing our 
international trade accounts and will ben- 
efit the economic development in the 
countries in which the materials origi- 
nate.” 

Urging a broad view of world econom- 
ic conditions, Fleming suggested that 
“the wise and inevitable course for our 
country is to work and to lead toward 
enlargement of world production and of 
the flow of goods, capital and men 
throughout the world, counting upon it 
that the benefit to all will accrue also 
abundantly to us, just as frustration of 
all would extend eventually to us.” 


e Newsom: Two Prices for Cotton—Her- 
schel D. Newsom of Washington, master 
of the National Grange, was the fea- 
tured speaker Feb, 2. He recommended 
a multiple pricing system for cotton, 
with domestic prices supported at high 
levels and prices for cotton exported 
permitted to fall to world levels, 

“Such a system,” he said, “would as- 
sure growers of an American price for 
that portion of their crop that is con- 
sumed at home, while at the same time 
making it possible to compete normally 
on the world market for our normal and 
fair share of the world’s market.” 

In discussing a two-price system, the 
farm organization leader asserted that, 
“Until we can bolster demand by addi- 
tional markets, some type of price sup- 
port is necessary in this country to pro- 
tect rural America against poverty.” Re- 
gardless of whether it is the 1949 law 
of flexible price supports or whether 
it is fixed 90 percent of parity price 
supports for our basic storable products, 
he said, the problem is still one of price 
differences here and abroad, 

“For the most part,” Newsom went 
on, “some type of system is needed 
whereby we can sell our surplus products 
abroad at a competitive price regardless 
of the level of support price on that 
production that is consumed at home. 
There are a number of ways of working 
this out; they all involve some type of 
two-price mechanism.” 

Reports by the Council’s division 
heads were highlights of the Atlanta 
meeting. They used slides with great 
effect to illustrate the strides the Coun- 
cil made in various fields of activity in 
1953. 

e Delegates Approve Broad Program— 
The delegates approved recommenda- 
tions: 

That the Council increase still further 
its promotional emphasis on behalf of all 
products made from cotton; 

That the Council maintain all of its ex- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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elim ax MAKES THEM ALL 





Yes, for every cotton gin requirement 
there is a Climax Blue Streak Engine to 
furnish smooth, dependable power. 

In fact there are five modern models 
with power ranges from 210 to 460 
horsepower .. . each designed 

to operate with equal efficiency on 
either Butane or Natural Gas. 

And when service is required you are 
assured of unsurpassed attention 

from your nearby Climax Distributor. 
He maintains a complete stock of parts 
and repair facilities as well as a 

staff of experienced, factory trained 
mechanics who are anxious to serve you. 


MODEL V-125 


@: sTREAK ENGINES motos tae 


Distributor strategically lo- 
Made by CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. Factory and General Offices: 


cated to reach your opera- 
tion within two hours with 
Clinton, lowa. Cotton Gin Sales Office: 155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


famous Blye Streak Service, 
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e Bracero Issue Still Simmering—The 
Mexican labor issue has turned red-hot 
once more, and threatens to explode all 
over the place. If it does, braceros could 
be as scarce this year as hen’s teeth. 

What’s happened has been more than 
a little embarrassing to American offi- 
cials. A couple of weeks ago, as reported 
here, they were issuing public assur- 
ances that Mexican workers would be as 
numerous as ever. 

Having failed to work out a new 
agreement with the Mexican govern- 
ment, this government was going ahead 
on its own. Recruiting of braceros on 
this side of the border had been started, 
and was going forward in face of Mex- 
ican protests. 

Suddenly, U.S. officials discovered 
they were, in fact, acting illegally—as 
Mexico charged. Government legal eagles 
found in U.S. Public Law No. 78 this 
parenthetical clause: The Secretary of 
Labor, it says, is authorized to supply 
“agricultural workers from the Repub- 
lic of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements 


between the United States and the Re- 
public of Mexico).” 

That means, in plain English, that 
there can be no legal recruiting of 
braceros—unless there is an agreement 
in force with Mexico. Red-faced Ameri- 
can officials stopped recruiting, and 
closed the border. 

A change in the law—to permit re- 
cruiting without an agreement—was be- 
ing considered by Congress as this issue 
went to press. But another problem, too, 
had to be solved. Funds to recruit Mex- 
ican workers were to run out on Feb. 
12. President Eisenhower already had 
requested $550,000 from Congress to con- 
tinue the program until next July—but 
the lawmakers hadn’t yet voted the 
money. 

Meanwhile, U.S. employees working on 
the labor program were due to get dis- 
missal slips. And U.S. officials were 
soft-pedaling their earlier forecasts that 
there would be the usual number of legal 
braceros available this year. 

Consensus in Washington is that the 
Mexican labor issue will be resolved in 


the end. Fact is, though, that it is not a 
certainty and won’t be—until Congress 
votes some money, and also either (1) 
changes the present law, or (2) works 
out a new agreement with Mexico. 

Note: Right of the CIO and AFL to 
organize Mexican workers, Labor Sec- 
retary Mitchell says, will be fully pro- 
tected. 


e Tariff Changes Due—It hasn’t had 
much notice, but Clarence Randall is 
working directly with President Eisen- 
hower and the President’s staff on a 
new tariff policy. This means you can 
soon look for (1) a special presidential 
tariff message to the Congress, and (2) 
Administration-sponsored legislation to 
implement tariff changes. 

Randall, chief of Inland Steel, was the 
head of the commission set up to study 
American trade policies . . . point out 
new directions. Members of the commis- 
sion, including many Congressmen, were 
split on what should be done. But the 
majority, including Randall, recommend- 
ed freer trade, including commerce with 
iron curtain nations. 

It is likely that the President’s mes- 
sage, and recommended legislation, will 
reflect this majority view. 


e Money Not Committed—Only a frac- 
tion of funds on hand have been com- 
mitted by the government under “Sec- 
tion 550.” That is the special program 
that permits exchange of U.S. farm 
surpluses for foreign currencies. 

Funds for the program, authorized 
by Congress, total $250 million. With the 
fiscal year more than half gone, only 
about $65 million has been committed. 

Approved to date is expenditure of $20 
million to move tobacco, $11 million for 





on all types of cotton. 


and we are well pleased 
with the splendid perform- 
ance of the Lint Cleaner 
and the service rendered by 
your company.” 


Moss Lint Cleaner 





“Two Seasons of Trouble-Free Operation,” 
North Carolina Ginner says. 


“We have found that our Moss Lint Cleaner will improve practically 
all cotton at least one grade. We have used the machine profitably 


“We have completed our second season of trouble-free operation, 


Tart’s Gin No. 1, Dunn, North Carolina 
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3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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Du Pont’s new 
improved slurry 
treatment for 


cottonseed 


NON-DUSTING, 
DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


Treating cottonseed is easier, surer, simpler 
with this new dustless formulation ... Du Pont 
*“Ceresan’”’ M-2X. This slurry treating product 
doesn’t raise dust in handling, in treating or in 
planting. And it sticks tight to the seed for 
unequaled disease protection. 

Double strength of ‘“‘Ceresan’’ M-2X saves 


half the work of handling. The handy five- 
pound package eliminates measuring from 


CERESAN M-2X 


bulk, reduces the risk of improper treating 
rates. It treats twice as much seed per pound 
as ‘‘Ceresan’”’ M ... costs no more per bushel 
of seed treated. 


Whether you use dust or slurry treatment, 
you can depend on Du Pont “‘Ceresan”’ for the 
best disease control. Check your supplies of 
the “‘Ceresan” formulation best adapted to 
your equipment . . . and order now. 


CERESAN’ M-2X 


REG U's Par ork Seed Disinfectant and Protectant 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


On ail chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning or 
caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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cottonseed oil, $8 million for lard, and 


e almost $3 million for soybeans .. . 
among other commodities. 
Farm leaders are pushing for greater 
use of the program. 


e Allotment Notices Going Out—USDA 
cotton officials are working overtime to 
get the word out to growers on whether 
to expect an increase in their allotments. 
Increase in national and state allot- 
ments of some 3% million acres will 
& mean a boost in plantings for many 
producers . . . but by no means all of 
them. Insiders estimate that perhaps 
less than half of the nation’s growers 
will be planting more than their initial 
allotments. 

Every grower, however, is due to get 
a “new allotment notice,” say cotton men 
—whether or not he is entitled to an 
increase. The new legislation does not 
require growers to make out new appli- 
cations. Officials, in fact, would prefer 
that they don’t. 

Growers are also reminded that if they 
have extra acres they don’t want to 
plant, these can be turned back to county 
committees. They would then be added 
to the allotments of other growers. 


@ Ginners’ Exhibits 
Will Be Varied 


GINNERS, crushers and others attend 
ing the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion annual convention, April 5-6-7 in 
Dallas, will see the most diversified dis- 
play in its history. Exhibits, as usual, 
will be in the Agriculture Building on the 

GINNED ON grounds of the State Fair of Texas, 
ONE VARIETY GINS where there is space for parking several 
thousand cars. 

On display will be the latest in cotton 
pickers and strippers, gin machinery, 
power units, petroleum products, plant- 


\ al ing seed, insecticides, lift trucks, indus- 

Plant MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED trial supplies, bagging, belting, trailers, 

\ bur burners, saw filers and other things 
j vs me of interest to ginners. 

j COTTONSEED for Be h Yield Attendance at the 1953 convention and 

g exhibits exceeded 5,000, including gin- 


. ners from Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexi- 
and To Qualit co and practically every other cotton 

p y state. Plans for the 1954 convention in- 
clude a business program that will be 


ea asi a ii of interest to every ginner and will fea- 
When you plant Mississippi Certified Blue Tag | ture high government officials as well 


aa ie as industry leaders. 
Cottonseed you are sure it is only one year Git oF ees Gates etnerens, 


from registered stock. To guarantee you | presented by the convention hosts, the 
9 g Y Gin Machinery and Supply Association, 


quality seed, every bushel of Mississippi Certi- | Inc., will be announced later in The 
" : ° Press. 
fied Cottonseed is grown on one variety Hotel reservations should be made 


* * ° now, with the request for reservation 
farms and ginned on one variety gins. stating that it is for the Texas ginners’ 


ion to final | ling is | convention. 
_ _ _— seen eieegolionisine Applications for exhibit space should 


This Emblem on the under the supervision of qualified agronomists oe eat to eg a president, a 
BLUE TAG Is and competent inspectors. That’s why Mississippi | Commerce Street, (P.O. Box 444). on 


Your Guarantee Certified Cottonseed is a premium cotton which las. The telephone number is Prospect 


~ 2583 
of Certified Cottonseed = Vit) make you more profit from less acres. 


ONLY ONE YEAR “ “ 
from Breeders’ Registered Place Your Order with| Textile Exports Decline 

Y Seed Dealer Toda Preliminary reports on 1953 U.S. tex- 
Seed. mn Y-| tile a. — that this coon? 
. . dropped to fourth place as a textile ex- 
For a list of Seed Growers write: mi country, as compared with first 
place in other recent years. U.S. textile 


’ exports during the first 11 months of 
MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT ASS'N. | isss\ sere si: mation square’ yards, 
. whereas Japan exported = million, 
i illi t Britain 709 
(A.ALL.) STATE COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI ae ee 
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MEN LIKE YOU 
MADE... 


Seedburo 
Steinlite 


400G 


THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY USED MOISTURE TESTER 


YOU TOLD US WHAT YOU WANTED 


Our progress through the years depended on your help. Three 
years ago you asked us to make the world’s fastest moisture 
tester even faster to operate. You asked for a method to check 
Steinlite accuracy in the field. You wanted to test wide varieties 


of mixed feeds accurately. 


CONSTANT RESEARCH ANSWERED YOUR REQUESTS 


Our laboratories had already been working on these problems. 
A built-in thermometer increases speed. Test pads now check 
accuracy on the spot. Wider moisture range tests everything 
from 1/%.% dried feed to 47% high moisture corn. Voltage 
stabilizer and other electrical improvements maintain accuracy. 


NOW BETTER THAN EVER 


The 400G offers mechanical improvements for more accurate 
day-to-day operation. It is the sturdiest, most dependable tester 
under all conditions. Because the Steinlite 400G is so easy to 
operate, non-technical help can make accurate, fast tests. Col- 
leges and laboratories use the Steinlite for its accuracy. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 400G? 


Thousands have already replaced their old testers with this 
improved unit. Garden City Exchange bought 7 new Steinlites. 
Union Equity Cooperative Exchange of Enid bought 49 for 
their cooperative members. Bob Hink of William's Milling Co. 
says: “The 400G is the finest tester for on the spot testing.” 


No matter what tester you’re now using, you'll be glad you tried the new Steinlite 400G on 10 days free trial. 


( Please rush my 400G Steinlite for 10 day trial. 
[] Send me more facts about the 400G. 


Name_ 











Address_ 


1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

: Company Name 
i 

| 

i 
j 


739 Converse Bldg. Chicago 6, Ill. 


N 
_— 
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© Classing Service Rules 


COTTON PRODUCER GROUPS which 
adopt a variety of cotton, file applica- 
tion, arrange for sampling and meet 
other requirements will again be eligi- 
ble for cotton classification and cotton 
market news services in 1954 under the 
Smith-Doxey Act. USDA points out that 
procedure is very similar to that fol- 
lowed last year. 

Group applications must be filed with 
a field office of the cotton division of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service not 
later than Aug. 1. Exceptions: Dimmit, 
LaSalle, McMullen, Live Oak, Karnes, 
Dewitt, Jackson, and Matagorda Coun- 
ties in Texas, and all counties south of 
them, must file by June 1. 


© Synthetics Drop Prices 


PRICES are going down on staple fi- 
bers and tow of nylon, orlon and dacron, 
according to the Du Pont Co., makers 
of the synthetics. Reductions range from 
11 to 16 percent. 

“Basically, these price reductions rep- 
resent an expression of confidence in the 
future of synthetic fibers,” said W. T. 
Wood, director of the sales division. “We 
expect lower prices to permit us to 
broaden our markets for the synthetic 
staples.” 


© Surplus Still With Us 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION at home 
and maintenance of a fair share of the 
world’s trade in agricultural products 
could solve the U.S. farm surplus prob- 
lem, says John H. Davis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of agriculture. In the process of 
establishing these broader markets, 
Davis said, “the surplus problem may 
be with us for a while. We are now in 
what might well be our most critical 
period, 

“Today the needs of war and postwar 
reconstruction no longer require the 
full use of our expanded agricultural 
productive capacity. We have the diffi- 
cult problem of providing essential price 
stability in agriculture while, at the 
same time, we are attempting to equate 
supply and demand,” Davis asserted. 


© Radar To Track Water 


A RAIN study is scheduled to get under 
way in Arizona, where clouds will be 
probed by radar to determine how much 
water they carry. Where the water is 
going will be learned by tracking wind 
currents. The goal of the study is to 
learn how to make it rain in Arizona 
and in similar dry areas. 

The study will be conducted by the 
University of Arizona and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


© More Outlets Needed 


NEW USES for inedible animal fats in 
the manufacture of plastics, hot dip 
tinning, synthetic detergents and forti- 
fied animal feeds were termed “an out- 
standing recent example in the develop- 
ment of new industrial outlets...” by 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, in an address 


22 


before the recent U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting. 

He cautioned, however, that large sur- 
pluses of animal fats have been accu- 
mulating because detergents have cap- 
tured a large share of the soap mar- 
ket. And while the new outlets may pro- 
vide a market for one-fourth of the 
present surplus, “we’ll have to find new 
ways to use the rest,” he said. 


© Can’t Afford Parity 


“THERE IS growing question whether 
the South can afford to maintain rigid 
90 percent of parity price supports and 
let synthetics and foreign competition 
take the market increases while cotton 
farmers operate on a severely restricted 
basis,” True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, told those attending the 
Farm Policy Conference for Business 
Men held recently in Washington. He 
pointed out that synthetic fibers are 
supplying most of the expansion in 
textiles and that our high, rigid price 
support program “stimulates competi- 
tion of foreign producers and reduces 
exports of cotton.” 


© Foreman Films 


SEVERAL human relation training 
films for foremen are now available 
from the National Safety Council. One 
is a three-film set telling how a foreman 
learns about people. Another stresses 


the value of respecting workers’ feelings. 
Correcting employees’ faults without in- 
curring ill will is the subject of one of 
the series. And giving understandable 
orders is covered in the last film. 
They run 12 minutes each and are 
available in 16 mm sound movies as well 
as 35 mm sound slide films. The Na- 
tional Safety Council’s address is 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


© Research Nickels Grow 


NORTH CAROLINA farmers have con- 
tributed a total of $263,627.67 to the 
Nickels for Know-How agricultural re- 
search program in that state. These 
funds are obtained through a five-cent 
tax paid on each ton of feed, fertilizer 
and their ingredients sold in North Car- 
olina. The State Department of Agri- 
culture collects the tax, and all funds 
are turned over to the North Carolina 
Agricultural Foundation at State Col- 
lege. 


© Do Meteors Make Rain? 


A NEW THEORY which concerns arti- 
ficial rainmaking has been worked out 
in Australia. It is based on the rela- 
tionship between days of rainfall and 
showers of meteors which penetrate the 
atmosphere at certain known times dur- 
ing the year. 

Theory is that heavy rains fall about 
80 days after the earth has passed 
through one of these meteoric showers, 
since it takes about that long for the 
fine meteorite dust to drop down to the 
cloud level. 

The idea is that the tiny dust par- 
ticles set off the rainfall, and observa- 
tions indicate that rainfall on meteor 
dust days could be double that of ad- 
jacent days. 


Leaders at Texas Ginners’ Meeting 


SHOWN are a few of the cotton ginning 
leaders and representatives from allied 
industries and other groups who attended 
the recent meeting of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association officers and direc- 
tors at McAllen. The meeting was re- 
ported in the Jan. 30 issue of The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press. In the front 
row, l. to r., are N. D. Collaer, Boise, 
Idaho, formerly with the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service; Ed 
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Florer, Dallas, U.S. Wage and Hour 
Division; Charles Reynolds, Dallas, Rey- 
nolds Bur Burner Co.; and Carl Tigertt, 
Jr., Dallas, Fire Prevention and Engi- 
neering Bureau of Texas. In the back, 1. 
to r., S. N. Reed, O’Brien, president of 
the Association; and Lee Bowman, the 
Unox Co., Jay C. Stilley, executive vice- 
president of the Association; and Brown 
ea The Murray Co. of Texas, all of 
allas. 
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pay ior 
power is we 
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SERVICE PER 
HORSEPOWER DOLLAR 


it CO StS / STEWART & STEVENSON 


When you are ready to buy engines, there is one important question we 

would like to suggest that you keep foremost in your mind. Not “what's 

the price?” — but WHAT'S THE COST IN THE LONG RUN? When you buy 

from Stewart & Stevenson, you get these definite advantages: the engines 

and products handled by Stewart & Stevenson Services are recognized 

leaders in their field. Stewart & Stevenson assumes full responsibility for 

your job . . . and we guarantee every installation to perform as specified. 

Stewart & Stevenson maintains the largest stocks of replacement parts with- An ytime 
in two hours of your job. Add to these advantages the largest staff of 

trained industrial engine mechanics in the Nation . . . plus a backlog of Les Anywhere 
experience gained through thousands of engine applications under every 

operating condition and you will find the reasons why Stewart & Stevenson 

is the Nation's largest distributor of General Motors Diesel Engines . . . the THE NATION’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 
best source to solve any of your power requirements. You get far more 

service per horsepower dollar from Stewart & Stevenson. OF GM DIESEL ENGINES 


STEWART i STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, McAllen (San Juan), Odessa. 
Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville. 


Distributors of: General Motors, Diesel Engines, Climax Blue Streak Engines, Chrysler Industrial 
and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, Petter Diesel Engines. 


Fabricators of: Electric Power Units, Electrical Control Equipment, Portable Pumping Units, 
Truck Bodies, Red Head Pumps. 
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| Elsas Named To Head 
| Textile Bag Group 


| The Textile Bag Manufacturers’ As- 
| sociation, concluding its annual winter 
| meeting in New Orleans recently, re- 
| elected Clarence E. Elsas, Atlanta, to 
head the group this year. Elsas is presi- 


LOW-SPEED 
LONG-LIFE 


MiINMEAPOLIS MOLINE 


rw YM 
MODERN MACHINERY 


MM engines are built for low-cost cotton gin 

installations. Inquire about compounding new 

MM engines with your present power to meet 
increased power requirements. 


CLARENCE E. ELSAS 


dent of the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills. 
Members attending the meeting heard 
speakers from the cotton and burlap in- 
dustries outline business prospects for 
the ensuing year. The group’s annual 
summer meeting will be held in May at 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Other officers elected include these: 
vice-president: Richard K. Peek, Percy 
: " i “ Kent Bag Co., Kansas City; members of 

Here’s why MM engines give me uy - ee os ee H. a. 

ou more for your : | | San Francisco; . J. Anderson, Jr., 
y shasta ae / | Hutchinson, Kans.; J. J. Eshleman, Lan- 

First, MM power costs you > | caster, Pa.; M. M. Feld, Houston; James 

less ... standardized design FF eee Dowling, Valdosta, Ga.; H. V. Howes, 

sedis ’ _ | | St. Louis; F. H. Ludington, New York; 

permits high production of | ~ | |G. D. Morgan, Richmond, Va.; T. J. 

parts. Second, MM power lasts ca OP | Semmes, Memphis; L. O. Sprosty, Cleve- 
longer Naitiieiitaien land; and Joseph Werthan, Memphis. 


heavy parts construction and 
low-speed operation. Third, Use of Soybean Products 


MM performance is second-to- | oN K 2 | In 1952-53 Summarized 


none . . . quality of manufacture oneal | National Soybean Processors’ Associa- 
: . " tion, Chicago, has released its eighteenth 
- controlled every step of R sealer annual report on the utilization of soy- 
the way. And, fora bigbonus, §& j bean products. The report, summarized 
MM'’s heavy-duty construction sa i rae | ~ | below, gives the percentage figures for 
; i 4 ' | soybean meal, oil and soy flour for the 


permits high compression for _ = ioe _ | 1952-53 crop year, compared with 1951- 
increased power on less fuel. — on | 52 and 1950-51. 
See your MM dealer or write ; set! a Ciebass iseee 190061" 

for speeds and horsepower -— ‘ ; , es ne aiiueies Percent Percent Percent 
specications on your ovest saat == = 


Fertilizer — 


cost fuel. MM engine flexibility makes all kinds of ine | Rertilizeh mmm 6 a 
stallations easy. Get the facts on front or rear | Neer a 
power take-off and choice of rotation or PTO- 100.9 sone 
speeds that meet your needs, save you money! | Percent -Pereest 

i ..-... 88.6 90.1 89.0 


BIG IN PERFORMANCE 





11.0 


MINNEAI OLIS-MOLINE , a 
| Soy Flour (Pounds) Percent Percent Percent 
jek heer 72.9 61.0 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 » MIN NESOTA Industrial... 36.8 27.1 39.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 
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® Fats, Oils Output 


Continues High 


WORLD PRODUCTION of fats, oils 
and oil-bearing materials in 1953 is es- 
timated at 26.7 million short tons, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures released 
by USDA. This is a two percent gain 
over 1952 and the second largest out- 
put of record. 


e Edible Vegetable Oils—An estimated 
production of 8,665,000 tons in 1953 is 
- substantial increase over the 1952 lev- 
el, 

Cottonseed oil production rose slight- 
ly, from 1.9 million tons in 1952 to 
1,920,000 tons in 1953. USDA points out 
that this increase was due to expanded 
production in the U.S. and India, which 
was not fully offset by diminished out- 
put in South America. 

Peanut oil production for 1953 was 
10 percent above the 1952 figure, with 
gains registered in India, China and 
Manchuria, and Africa. World produc- 
tion of peanut oil in 1953 totaled 1,945,- 
000 tons. 

Much of the extra production is at- 
tributed to the 50 percent gain in olive 
oil from the “off-year” output in 1952. 
Olive oil production in 1953 is estimate. 
at 1,160,000 tons, as compared with 
765,000 tons the preceding year. 

Soybeans dropped slightly from 1952. 
While the U.S. crop was substantially 
lower, indications are that Chinese and 
Manchurian production nearly offset this 
decline. World soybean output for 1953 
is estimated at 1,940,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,970,000 tons the previous 
year. 

Sunflower and sesame seed oil both 
made gains in 1953. Sunflower produc- 
tion dropped in Argentina and increased 
in Turkey and the Balkans. Sesame seed 
output gained principally because of a 
larger crop in India. Estimates for 19538 
are as follows: sunflower, 950,000 tons; 
sesame, 750,000 tons. 


e Palm Oils—1953 output is estimated 
at nearly four million tons, slightly un- 
der the 1952 figure. This tonnage is the 
smallest since 1950, but it is five percent 
greater than the prewar average. 

A marked reduction in copra produc- 
tion in the Philippines and Indonesia 
accounts for the coconut oil decline. This 
drop was partly offset by greater palm 
oil and palm kernel sutput in Africa, 
Indonesia and Malaya. Babassu oil totals 
were down because of a small harvest 
in Brazil. 


e Industrial Oils—Production of a little 
over three million tons was a little un- 
der the 1952 level, but greater than in 
1951. The 1953 estimate is 10 percent 
above the prewar average. 

Linseed oil output was down slightly, 
with the U.S. and Indian harvest higher 
and the crop reduced in Argentina, Can- 
ada, Uruguay, Western Europe and Af- 
rica. 

Castor bean oil production was up a 
little, both because of higher oil con- 
tent and bigger harvests. Rapeseed out- 
put dropped, with significant cutbacks 
in France and Sweden. 

Record crops in the U.S. and Argen- 
tina are primarily responsible for ex- 
panded tung oil output. The oiticica har- 
vest in Brazil was up from 1952, and 
the perilla seed crop in the Far East is 
—— to be approximately equal to 

’s. 


e Animal Fats—Estimated total of ani- 
mal fats is 10,140,000 tons, one percent 
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more than in 1952. This is 12 percent 
more than the prewar level. 

Butter increased three percent over 
1952. Upturns were noted in Western 
Europe, the U.S., Australia and New 
Zealand. There is still less butter being 
made than in the prewar period, but 
butter production is now substantially 
above the 1945-49 level. Due to reduced 
hog slaughter in the U.S., lard output 
was three percent down. 

The rise of tallow and grease stemmed 
from increased tallow output in the U.S., 
as well as from probable increases in 
Western Europe and Canada. 


e Marine Oils—A 10 percent reduction 
from the 1952 figure was recorded for 
marine oils. This is the smallest amount 
since 1950 and reflects a 16 percent drop 
from the prewar level. 


Whale oil output was down chiefly 
because of reduced whale catches in the 
Antarctic open sea season 

Fish oil production was down due to 
Norway’s reduced production. In the 
U.S., however, fish oil output was great- 
er than in 1952. 


J. W. Simmons Marries 


in Dallas on Jan. 30 


Mrs. W. B. Washington and J. W. 
Simmons, Sr., both of Dallas, were mar- 
ried Jan. 30 in Dallas. Mrs. W. A. Bau- 
man, Jr., and J. W. Simmons, Jr., at- 
tended the couple at the wedding in the 
presence of the immediate families of 
the couple. The groom is the president 
of Simmons Cotton Oil Mills. 





SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


leele 


SPRAY ©7 NOZZLES 


NEW 


Designed with single internal passage to 
reduce possibility of nozzle clogging. The 
CONEJET Tip is made in a full range of 
capacities and fits any TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zle. Supplied as tip assembly or as com- 
plete nozzle. Ends up to 75% of all clogging 
troubles. Gives effective spraying in ca- 
pacities as low as one gallon per acre. 
Tested and proved the most efficient nozzle 
ever built ... for insecticide spraying of 
boll weevils and other cotton plant pests 


with 


Tee Ej ---THE COMPLETE FARM SPRAY NOZZLE LINE 


ConeJet rips 


and for defoliation spraying. For complete 
information see your dealer or write for 
ConeJet Bulletin No. 61. 


OTHER TeeJet NOZZLES 
Flat Spray Tips for pre-emergence and 
general weed control . . . defoliation spray- 
ing ...and flame cultivation. Cone Spray 
and Dise Type Tips for related spraying 
applications. Ask your dealer about these 
or write for TeeJet Bulletin No. 58. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3270 Randolph Street * Bellwood, Ilinois 





ORIFICE TIPS 


9.13 
Ke 


DISC TYPE 





INTERCHANGEABLE 


O 


FLAT SPRAY CONE SPRAY 


2 OF 


CONEJET 


7 oo | 


SWIVEL SPRAY FITTINGS 


NOZZLE STRAINERS 


TRIGGER TEEJET 


TYPICAL EQUIPMENT 





for the best in performance from equipment and chemicals! 
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e Stilley Resigning 


National Office 


JAY C. STILLEY, Dallas, who has been 
executive vice-president of both the Tex- 
as and National Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tions, has submitted his resignation from 
the national organization office, to be- 
come effective April 4. 

In a letter to officers and directors of 
the two organizations, Stilley stated that 
it was his personal decision to ask the 
directors of the Texas association to 
permit him to resign from the national 
position, and that the directors approved 
at their recent meeting in McAllen, Tex- 
as. 
“My resignation is due to the fact that 





Enjoy a 
steady 
year ‘round 
business 


feed mill a 
wea ipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased ims 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time’ and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 




















my work with the Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association is paramount, and at times 
it is conflicting for both units to have 
me serve in the dual capacity,” he said 
in his letter of resignation. 

“IT feel very highly honored by being 
selected to serve during the past year. 
I have had the efficient support of the 
officers and I pledge my continued sup- 
port and that of the Texas association to 
the man selected to replace me.” 


Cotton Winner Has Fine 
Record in 4-H Work 


Le’Von Dyches, Barnwell County, who 
won the $500 scholarship for 4-H Club 
members in the 1953 South Carolina 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest, has an out- 
standing record in 4-H Club work. As 
reported in the Jan. 30 issue of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Le’Von 
made 4,020 pounds of lint on five acres. 

His 4-H Club project work has been 
varied in nature. He has completed proj- 
ects with sweet potatoes, corn, poultry, 
sow and litter and fattening classes of 
pig club projects, peas, beef calf, gar- 
den, cotton, millet, wheat, cantaloupes, 
soybeans, conservation and home beau- 
tification. He has won county, district 
and state honors with his project rec- 
ords, exhibits, and demonstrations. 

As president of the South Carolina 
4-H Club Council, he holds the highest 
elective office among approximately 
53,000 4-H members of the state. He is 
one of the four delegates selected to 
represent the state at the National 4-H 
Club Camp to be held in Washington, 
D.C., in June. He also received the top 
award for South Carolina in the Na- 
tional Junior Vegetable Growers Pro- 
duction and Marketing Contest. 


@ ROY BRADLEY, manager of 
Growers’ Gin at Wasco, Calif., is a mem- 
ber of the Wasco City Council. 





Carolinas Ginners 
Are Meeting 


Ginners from North and South 
Carolina are meeting in Charlotte, 
N.C., Feb. 15-16 for the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Caro- 
linas Ginners’ Association, as re- 
ported in the Jan. 30 issue of The 
Press. A complete story covering 
activities will be carried in the 
Feb. 27 issue. 











e Georgia Ginners 
Plan Program 


PLANS for the twenty-second annual 
convention of the Georgia Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association are well advanced, ac- 
cording to Tom Murray, Sylvania, execu- 
tive vice-president. The meeting will be 
held March 7-8 at the Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. 

Speakers will include Dr. C. C. Murray, 
dean and director of the University of 
Georgia; H. L. Wingate, president of 
the Georgia Farm Bureau; Ritchie 
Smith, National Cotton Council; Jay C. 
Stilley, executive vice-president of the 
National and Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociations; and Edward J. Wade, vice- 
president of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

Registration will start on Sunday, 
March 7, and a social hour is scheduled 
that evening. A banquet Monday night 
will conclude the convention. 


Poultrymen Will Meet 


Poultrymen from all over the world 
will assemble in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
Aug. 13-21 for the tenth World Poultry 
Congress, which is held each third year. 


South Carolina Winner Accepts Award 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S 1953 champion 
cotton producer made an official yield of 
5,945 pounds of lint on five acres. 
Awards to state, district and county 
winners in the Five-Acre Cotton Con- 
test were presented at a luncheon in 
Columbia Jan. 21, details of which were 
reported in the Jan. 30 issue of The 
Press. In the picture E. S. McKissick 
(middle) of Easley, president of the 
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South Carolina Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, hands a check to the state 
winner, C. V. Leslie, Easley.: Looking on 
are Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Columbia, 
secretary of the South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association; the state 
runner up, Glenn G. Towery (second 
from right) of Sumter; and A. J. Sitton 
(far right) of Pendleton, president of the 
crushers’ group. 
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See your 
sore LOW-COST 


in BUTLER bolted steel grain tanks 


He can help you build storage facilities now to take advantage of 
fast tax amortization and storage guarantees. Butler Bolted Steel 
Grain Tanks meet the requirements of the U.S.D.A. Commercial 
Storage Program. You keep your investment in permanent grain stor- 
age facilities down to a minimum with Butler bolted steel grain tanks! 
Their initial cost is low. Quick easy erection of precision-formed and 
punched steel sections cuts construction costs ... adds further savings. 


What’s more, you can count on Butler bolted tanks for year after year 
of dependable, low-cost storage with little maintenance expense. Butler’s 
heavy-gauge steel sections, sealed and bolted tightly, assure you fire-safe 
... rodent-proof ... weather-tight protection. 
See your nearest Butler contractor right away! He’ll help you plan new 
facilities to match your exact needs. And he’ll give you a price on a com- 
plete installation—with Butler bolted steel tanks to assure safe, low-cost 
BUTLER , - 

grain storage. For the name of the Butler contractor in your area and 
MANUFACTURING free Butler bolted tanks literature by mail, write office nearest you. 
COMPANY 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
7391 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
1002 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 91A, Richmond, California 
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Manufacturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. ¢ Mi polis, Minn, 
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These five Butler bolted steel grain 
tanks—with a combined capacity of 
70,500 bushels—give Allen-Davis, 
Matthews, Missouri, safe, modern 
grain storage facilities. 
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Cat’ D13000 Diesel Engine 
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20 cenis per bale! a 
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W.N. Nichols, after looking at the fuel 
costs of his operation, declared, “I think 
we have the cheapest power there is.” 


A statement like that can start a 
quick controversy among cotton gin 
men, but Mr. Nichols has marshalled 

some impressive figures to back his claim. 


A power-packed Caterpillar D13000 Cotton Gin En- 
gine drives his four-stand Murray Gin 15 hours a day 
during ginning season. Mr. Nichols is co-owner and mana- 
ger of Fountain Hill Gin Co., Fountain Hill, Ark. 


“We have all the power we need,” reports Mr. Nichols. 
“And so far the fuel cost per bale has been 20 cents! 
That’s why I think we have the cheapest power there is.” 


But fuel costs are only one way in which Caterpillar 
Cotton Gin Engines keep profits rising. For instance, you 
get high-grade samples with these Cat Diesels because 
their steady power gives you steady saw speeds. 
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You cut costs and you cut grief with these yellow 
engines because they'll work 24 hours a day during ginning 
season—and they'll do it day after day without fail. 

These dependable diesels are available in 12 sizes up 
to 500 HP. There is one or more to fit your own ginning 
needs. Ask your Caterpillar Dealer to show you these 
engines at work. Then ask him for advice on powering 
your gin. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks —® 
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YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
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Experienced engine men, who are 
trained in analyzing the power 
needs of cotton gins, are at your 
service at your Caterpillar Dealer. 
We can quickly and accurately 
determine your requirements and 
give you an estimate on repower- 
ing with sure-starting, sure-running 
Cat Cotton Gin Engines. This serv- 
ice is without cost, so call ys, today! 


MONEY-SAVING SERVICE... 


Skilled mechanics are ready to answer 
your call for service, day or night... 
specialized tools and know-how in- 
sure a minimum of downtime! 


No waiting for replacement parts — 
we have complete parts stocks for all 
models of Cat Gin Engines. They're 
the same precision quality as the 
ones they replace! 


COMPLETE LINE OF GIN 
POW 


Cat Gin Engines are available in 
9 sizes up to 400 HP for con- 
tinuous duty. A wide selection of 
mountings, clutches, cooling sys- 
tems, starting systems and other 
attachments enable you to custom- 
tailor power to your preference! 
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ARKANSAS 


J. A. Riggs Tractor Company 


Little Rock — Fort Smith — McGhee — 
West Memphis — Camden —Jonesboro 


ILLINOIS 
John Fabick Tractor Co. 


Salem — Marion 


MISSISSIPPI 


Stribling Bros. Machinery Co. 
Jackson — Greenwood — Gulfport 


MISSOURI 


John Fabick Tractor Co. 
St. Louis — Sikeston — Jefferson City 


TEXAS 
Central Texas Machinery Co. 
Abilene — San Angelo 
Darr Equipment Co. 
Dallas — Gladewater — Wichita Falls 
Wm. K. Holt Machinery Co. 
San Antonio — Corpus Christi 


West Texas Equipment Co. 
Amarillo — Lubbock 





Oklahoma Cotion Demonstrations 


By GEORGE E. STROUP, Extension Cotton Specialist; GAYLORD 
HANES, Assistant Extension Agronomist; and C. F. STILES, Exten- 
sion Entomologist, Stillwater, Okla. 


KLAHOMA cotton farmers this sea- 
son in 40 cotton growing counties 
had an opportunity to see the latest 
improved practices and methods of grow- 
ing, harvesting, and marketing cotton. 
Each of the 40 counties had one or 
more of these packaged cotton demon- 
strations which included actual field 
demonstrations. Each packaged demon- 
stration contained three or more va- 
rieties (three acres each) and was de- 
signed to show the following: recom- 
mended fertilizer on each of three va- 
rieties; other fertilizers to show com- 
parison; cultural practices; proper cul- 
tivation; effect of rotary hoe on stands 
of cotton and weeds; chemical weed con- 
trol; insect control; defoliation; mechan- 
ical harvesting; and marketing. 

All demonstrations were designed for 
mechanical harvesting in that mechani- 
cal harvesting varieties of cotton were 
planted thick in 40-inch rows. Fields 
were cleanly cultivated, insects con- 
trolled, and some fields defoliated—all 
these points being very important in 
doing the best job of mechanical strip- 
ping or mechanical picking. 

Most of the demonstrations were lo- 
cated on highways or on roads which are 
heavily traveled. Signs were erected at 
each demonstration to identify various 


plots. These signs called attention to 
the demonstrations. 

Cotton field days held during the 
season included the following demonstra- 
tions: rotary hoe, chemical weed control, 
insect field meetings, varietal tours and 
field meetings; and fall field days which 
were highlighted by mechanical har- 
vesting demonstrations and which stress- 
ed other major phases of cotton produc- 
tion and marketing included in the pack- 
aged demonstrations. 

It is estimated that around 4,000 cot- 
ton farmers in Oklahoma had an oppor- 
tunity to see the results of the various 
demonstrations through field meetings 
and by casually stopping by to see these 
plots at different times of the growing 
and harvesting season. 


e Fertilizer Demonstrations — On the 
basis of the fertilizer demonstrations 
on cotton in 1953 Oklahoma farmers re- 
ceived $11.55 for every $1 properly in- 
vested in fertilizer. This figure is based 
on demonstrations from 28 counties in 
Oklahoma. The following typical exam- 
ples give an idea as to how this figure 
was determined. 

On the George Haxel farm in McClain 
County, Stoneville 62 produced 588 
pounds of lint without fertilizer. On the 


plot receiving the recommended fertiliz- 
er, the yield was 732 pounds of lint, an 
increase of 144 pounds of lint per acre. 
Figuring the cotton at 30 cents per 
pound, this gave a gross increase value 
of $43.20 per acre at a cost of $2.70 for 
the fertilizer. 

On the Otto Looney farm in Johnston 
County, Stoneville produced 462 pounds 
of lint per acre where no fertilizer was 
used. The recommended fertilizer in- 
creased the yield to 754 pounds of lint. 
In this case the fertilizer increased the 
yield 292 pounds, giving a gross in- 
crease valued at $78.60 per acre at a 
fertilizer cost of about $5. This left a 
little over $73 per acre net profit from 
using fertilizer. 

Another example in eastern Okla- 
homa on typical upland prairie soil 
was the demonstration on the P. J. 
Adams farm in Hughes County. In this 
demonstration, Stoneville 62 produced 
416 pounds of lint without fertilizer, and 
the plot receiving the proper fertilizer 
produced 707 pounds of lint, leaving 
Adams a net profit of $82.30 per acre 
from using the proper fertilizer. 

Sandy soil in western Oklahoma also 
responded well to the proper fertilizer 
treatments. Even though rainfall in 
many cases was far below normal, farm- 
ers received a good return on their fer- 
tilizer dollar. 

A typical example was the Homer 
McElroy farm in Tillman County. Storm- 
master produced 131 pounds per acre 
without fertilizer and 242 pounds with 
the proper fertilizer, giving an increase 
of 111 pounds of lint per acre for a 
gross increase of $33.30 per acre. The 
fertilizer cost $3; therefore, McElroy 
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® Superior Ginning 





® Greater Capacity 


® Cleaner Lint 








® Less Horsepower 


® Gin and Lint Cleaner 


“Cleans Combined 


While It Gins” 


Write for Bulletin 53-G The Finest Gin Money Can Buy 
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CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 
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got a return of $10 for every $1 invested 
in fertilizer, 

To produce one bale of cotton per 
acre requires 65 pounds of nitrogen, 25 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 50 pounds 
of potash. Each pound of cotton that is 
produced must share in this total of 
needed plant foods. Therefore, if a soil 
can supply only one-half that amount, 
then one-half bale is all that could be 
produced even though there was mois- 
ture available for much higher produc- 
tion. Any soil that is too low in fertility 
to supply the plant foods necessary to 
produce as much cotton as soil moisture 
will allow should be fertilized in order 
to get maximum production. 

All cotton farmers should ask them- 
selves three questions: does my soil need 
fertilizer, if so, what kind and how 
much? These questions can be answered 
by taking a sample of the soil to the 
county agent, who will make a chemical 
analysis of the soil to determine wheth- 
er or not fertilizer is needed, and if so, 
what grade and amount to use. It is 
important to follow the county agent’s 
recommendation, since it is based upon 
research and will give the greatest re- 
turn on the fertilizer dollar. 

Another factor that should be given 
considerable attention is the placement 
of the fertilizer in the soil. Research 
has shown that to get best response the 
fertilizer should be placed about two 
inches to the side and two inches below 
the seed. In many areas, fertilizer at- 
tachments that place the fertilizer as 
recommended have not been available; 
however, some companies are coming on 
the market at the present time with at- 
tachments that will do a good job in 
placing the fertilizer properly. 

Two of the distinct advantages of 


2. atieneetneeneneemnemsataie . 
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placing the fertilizer deeper in the soil 
are (1) the fertilizer will be in an area 
that is always moist, which allows the 
cotton to absorb the fertilizer through- 
out the growing season, and (2) the 
fertilizer will be deep enough so that 
young grass and weed seedlings do not 
get their roots into the fertilizer before 
they are cultivated out. When weeds and 
grass do not get a vigorous growth from 
the fertilizer, they are much easier to 
control, 


e Cover Crops Are Beneficial — Many 
farmers are greatly benefiting their soil 
as well as receiving increased yields of 
cotton by planting rye and vetch as a 
winter cover crop. Farmers in the Burns 
Flat and Dell City areas remove every 
fifth disc from their drills and sow rye 
and vetch in the cotton just before it 
starts opening. When moisture is not 
available at this time, they delay the 
planting until moisture is available and 
drill immediately following a pulling be- 
fore more bolls have opened. By frost 
they generally have a good cover on the 
soil to protect it from wind and water 
erosion. Rye and vetch also serve as ex- 
cellent sources of winter pasture. 

The vetch is turned under early in the 
spring so as not to use too much of the 
water supply that will be needed for 
the following cotton crop. These farmers 
have learned that vetch will not grow 
satisfactorily, and often times will be a 
complete failure, on soils deficient in 
phosphorus unless a phosphate fertilizer 
is applied at planting time. On very 
low organic matter soils, a fertilizer con- 
taining a small amount of nitrogen, in 
addition to the phosphate, is often need- 
ed. Although they are not growing vetch 
as a cash crop, the farmers have learned 


Trash Disposal Equipment Is Installed 


SHOWN HERE is gin trash disposal 
equipment recently installed at the Weed- 
patch Cotton Gin, Bakersfield, Calif., by 
the Bakersfield branch of Consolidated 
Western Steel Division of U.S. Steel 
Corp. The unit works by washing trash, 
lint and dust out of the air discharged 
from the gin, recovering the excess wa- 
ter for re-use, and stacking the mixture 
of trash, lint and dirt in a pile for com- 
posting. Odor is practically eliminated 
during the composting process, since 
there is no surplus water. The fire haz- 
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ard is entirely eliminated by the unit, and 
it reduces the volume of trash without 
loss of value. In addition, company of- 
ficials say, equipment of this type will 
produce fertilizer material that is free 
of weed seeds. H. G. Thompson, owner 
of the gin, points out that the trash dis- 
posal problem, especially where a gin 
is located near a residential area, has 
become serious. The cyclone, Thompson 
says, is not a part of the new equipment, 
but is used when dry burs are desired by 
farmers served by the gin. 
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that the fertilizer applied to the vetch 
will remain in the soil for the following 
cotton crop. In addition to this, a starter 
fertilizer also is profitable. 


Sweet clover would be a good crop 
to grow on some of those acres taken 
out of cotton this year. What sweet 
clover can do was demonstrated on the 
Homer McElroy farm near Snyder this 
past year. Part of McElroy’s cotton field 
followed continuous cotton; the other 
part followed sweet clover. His cotton 
following continuous cotton produced 184 
pounds of lint per acre. Cotton following 
sweet clover with phosphate applied 
to the sweet clover produced 678 pounds 
of lint per acre. In order to grow sweet 
clover successfully, there are certain 
things that must be done. One is to add 
lime if the soil is acid. Fertilizer must 
be applied if needed, and last but not 
least, a good job of inoculating the sweet 
clover seed is essential. 


e Potential Value of Fertilizer—It is in- 
teresting to observe the value that could 
be received from the use of fertilizer 
on Oklahoma’s cotton crop. In 1952, Ok- 
lahoma farmers fertilized 170,000 acres 
of cotton at the rate of 110 pounds per 
acre. This is about one-fourth the acres 
that needed fertilizer and about one- 
half as much fertilizer per acre as could 
have been used profitably. This means 
we could use eight times as much fertil- 
izer on Oklahoma’s cotton crop as was 
used in 1952. 

There are approximately 600,000 acres 
of cotton in Oklahoma that would re- 
spond to fertilizer. The average increase 
of 154 pounds of lint per acre as har- 
vested in the properly fertilized cotton 
demonstrations this year would mean an 
extra 92.4 million pounds of lint cotton 
produced in Oklahoma. With cotton val- 
ued at 30 cents a pound, proper fertiliza- 
tion would mean an extra $27,720,000 
from the cotton crop. This increase on 
the cotton crop alone would equal more 
than one-half of the drop in agricultur- 
al income in Oklahoma in 1953. 

A farm having 50 acres of cotton, by 
increasing the lint yield 154 pounds per 
acre, would have an additional gross in- 
come of over $1,700 at a fertilizer cost 
of about $200, leaving a net profit of 
approximately $1,500 from the proper 
use of fertilizer. 


e Insect Control — Insecticides applied 
where needed in 17 counties in the state 
returned $6.56 for every $1 invested in 
insecticides. Normally, this return would 
have been higher, but the fact that cot- 
ton insects as a whole generally were 
not too much of a problem this year 
accounts for low figure. 

The highest returns received on in- 
secticides were on the H. T. Price farm 
near Clarita, in Coal County. Three ap- 
plications of insecticide 3-5-40, 15 pounds 
per acre per application applied late in 
the season on DPL 15 cotton, gave a 
yield of 671 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre. Where an acre was left untreated 
the yield was 92 pounds lint cotton per 
acre, Here three applications of insecti- 
cides gave a return of $41.50 per acre 
for every $1 invested in insecticides. 

On typical upland soil in eastern Ok- 
lahoma on the Ben Jones farm, Route 1, 
Wagoner, $1 invested in insecticide re- 
turned $7.47. Five applications of 3-5-40 
and 3-10-40 were applied on Lankart 
57 variety. 

In Okfuskee County on the Burral 
Groves farm northeast of Okemah, the 
cotton plot that received no insecticides 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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e U.S. Dollars Still 


Nice To Have 


DOLLARS—the U.S. variety—still are 
pretty handy things to have around the 
house, even though they have declined 
about 48 percent in purchasing power 
since 1939. By comparison with the cur- 
rencies of other countries, says the 
Economic Letter issued by the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, the U.S. dollar 
remains about the best of all the world’s 
currencies. 

Of 15 national currencies, taken more 
or less at random, only the Canadian 
dollar has improved in relation to U.S. 
money since 1939, and that improvement 
has been very slight. In other words, 
our dollar today will buy more units 
of the currencies of 14 out of the 15 
countries than in 1939. 


Canada, Switzerland and Denmark 
are three nations whose currencies have 
changed only moderately in terms of our 
dollar. At the other extreme are Greece, 
Italy, Japan and France which have 
had severe depreciation of currency. 

In 1939 a U.S. dollar would buy 43.5 
French francs; today it will bring near- 
ly 350 francs. The Japanese yen was 
worth about 25 cents in 1939, but is 
worth less than one-sixth of a cent to- 
day. 


@ A. L. WARD, Dallas, Educa- 
tional Director, National Cottonseed 
Products Association, is pictured visiting 
North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, in 
the January issue of the state’s Exten- 
sion Farm News. Ward spoke at the 
North Carolina Beef Cattle Conference 
during December. 








NORTHERN STAR COTTON 


The variety that makes farmers more money per acre, early maturing, 
heavy fruiting with a quality staple. Mr. Farmer, if you want to increase 
your yield and profits grow NORTHERN STAR COTTON. 

Fuzzy seed sacked in 3 bushel bags, price $3.50 per bushel prepaid any- 
where in Texas; $3.75 per bushel on orders for less than 3 sacks. Delinted 
seed in 50 pound bags 18¢ per pound prepaid in Texas. 

$3.50 per bushel and 18¢ per pound FREIGHT COLLECT TO POINTS 
OUT OF TEXAS. AGENTS WANTED. 








Kindly book bushels or pounds Texas Registered 
Northern Star Seed at $3.50 per bushel or 18¢ per pound on delinted seed, 
FREIGHT PAID IN TEXAS, FREIGHT COLLECT OUT OF TEXAS. 





NAME 





POST OFFICE 





SHIPPING POINT 


Northern Star Seed Farms, O’Brien, Texas 
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Presenting 


Marvin L. Slack 
Anadarko, Okla. 





MARVIN L. SLACK, Anadarko, Okla., is 
manager of the Anadarko Cotton Oil Mill 
and 1953-54 vice-president of the Oklaho- 
ma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 

He was born in Caddo, Okla., in 1902. 
He was graduated from the Blanchard, 
Okla., high school and attended business 
college in Chillicothe, Mo. Slack first 
entered the grocery business, later be- 
coming manager of the Blanchard Gin, 
which his father had managed for 27 
years. 

After nine years, the Oklahoma crush- 
er moved to Chickasha, where he served 
in the cotton department and as assist- 
ant manager of the Indiahome Gins. The 
following year, he was made manager of 
the Anadarko mill of the Chickasha Cot- 
ton Oil Co. 

Slack has served as chairman of the 
chamber of commerce agriculture com- 
mittee and has been manager of the Jun- 
ior Livestock Show for several years. He 
has been made an honorary member of 
both Future Farmers of America and the 
4-H Club in recognition of his coopera- 
tion with insect control, livestock feeding 
and other programs. 

Slack is married and has one daugh- 
ter, Annie Laurie. 


Influence of Moisture on 
Feed Heating Reported 


Of interest to cottonseed crushers and 
others who make mixed feeds or store 
grains is Texas Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 768, Influence of Moisture on Heat- 
ing in Feeds, which may be obtained 
from College Station. The publication 
shows that the critical moisture level 
for heating varies with different feed 
ingredients. Ingredients studied include 
corn, milo, oats, steamed bone meal, 
wheat and wheat bran and shorts. J. V. 
Halick and L. R. Richardson are authors 
of the bulletin. 


@ A. E. HOHENBERG, Mem- 
phis, president of Hohenberg Bros. cot- 
ton firm, has been named 1954 chairman 
of the board of the Memphis branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 
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LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


HELPS YOU 
PRODUCE PREMIUM 
QUALITY LINT 


The increasing demand for premium 
quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 
produces extra high cellulose content in 


your lint by removing larger quantities of 
pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 
seeds, 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 
the leaf trash and shale and returned to 
second cut flue system which means 
EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC-6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 will handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 
give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 
cleaning. 

Let us help you with your 

lint room problems. For addi- 


tional information, call or 
write. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF. MEMPHIS, TENN 
P. O. Box 1065 5831 Armour Drive P. O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Bivd. P.O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 WOodcrest 968! Tel. WI-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269) 














STEEL AND MACHINERY COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Oklahoma Cotton 
(Continued from Page 31) 


gave a yield of only 22 pounds lint per 
acre, and the plot that received seven 
applications of insecticides gave a yield 
of 180 pounds lint per acre. Insecticides 
were responsible for giving an increase 
in lint and seed amounting to $54.92 per 
acre, or $4.34 back for every dollar in- 
vested. 


e Chemical Defoliation Difficulty 
There are some chemical defoliants on 
the market which offer promise, but 
variable weather conditions in Okla- 
homa the past few years have made for 
difficulty in obtaining best results from 
their use. 

In plots where chemical 


defoliants 


were used, the cotton was mechanically 
harvested before frost. However, unde- 
sirable conditions made for not-too-sat- 
isfactory a job of defoliation at some 
locations. Second growth followed leaf 
fall in a few instances, and cotton at 
some locations was stressed due to the 
drouth and above-normal temperatures 
in September and late August. Drouth- 
stricken leaves usually are very tough 
and are difficult to defoliate. Best re- 
sults were obtained where cotton leaves 
were not tough and plants had reached 
maturity. 

At two locations, pentachlorophenol 
was applied and gave fairly satisfactory 
results. The material completely killed 
leaves thus permitting use of mechanical 
strippers about 13-14 days after it was 
applied. This permitted harvesting early 





vag pace with iudlatlty fore 100 


This early “Roots” catalog, published in 
1879, offered only Rotary Positive 
Blowers. That was our exclusive busi- 
ness at that time—25 years after their 
invention by Francis M. Roots. 

Today, it takes many booklets to 
describe our products. As new develop- 
ments are utilized in industrial process- 
ing, Roots-Connersville keeps pace with 
new equipment to handle gas and air 
most effectively and economically. And 
that is still our only business. 

We suggest that when your business 
has a job of handling gas or air, you 
consult the exclusive specialists for 100 
years, or ask for any bulletin that 
interests you. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT, OFF. 


Roors-(ONNERSVILLE BLOWER 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
254 Carolina Ave. - Connersville, indiana 
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and gave farmers the advantage of high- 
er grades of cotton. Where extra lint 
cleaning equipment is available, cotton 
harvested under these conditions looks 
promising. 

Cotton stripped 12 days after penta 
was applied on the H. E. McElroy farm 
near Snyder in Tillman County, graded 
comparably with hand-snapped cotton 
in the same field, but in an adjoining 
field where another defoliant was ap- 
plied, results were not too satisfactory; 
there the leaves were tough and leaf 
fall was only fair, but the biggest prob- 
lem was second growth. 

According to Robert Reeder, county 
agent in Beckham County, “On Oct. 9, 
the 18-acre plot in our cotton demon- 
stration was sprayed with pentachloro- 
phenol defoliant. The spray was applied 
by airplane. The cotton field day and 
mechanical harvesting demonstrations 
were rained out, and we were unable to 
operate the five types of machinery 
scheduled to be there. The 18-acre field 
was stripped mechanically on Oct. 27-28 
and yielded 15 bales of cotton. The grade 
was Middling Light Spot which was 
comparable with the cotton that was 
hand-pulled before the rain. There was 
scarcely any field loss from the me- 
chanical harvesting operation.” 


e Varieties—Since demonstrations were 
designed for mechanical harvesting, va- 
rieties possessing stormproof character- 
istics were included in demonstrations. 
In western Oklahoma, Lankart 57, 
Stormproof No. 1, and Stormmaster 
were included; and in eastern Oklahoma 
one or two stripper varieties and rec- 
ommended open boll varieties were used. 
Empire and DPL 15 were used in some 
demonstrations for mechanical picking. 

Generally, mechanical stripping va- 
rieties did not measure up to normal 
open boll varieties (Stoneville 62, DPL 
15) in central and eastern Oklahoma as 
far as yield was concerned, but the lint 
from the stripper varieties did stay in 
the bur better. Consequently, there was 
less pre-harvest loss from the storm re- 
sistant cottons. 

For the state as a whole, most varie- 
ties machine stripped satisfactorily this 
year except where extremely rank. But 
for once-over stripping, the safest route 
is to plant a storm resistant cotton. The 
other route is to harvest once-over by 
hand high-yielding varieties, then use a 
mechanical stripper in a clean-up oper- 
ation. 

In upland soil of eastern Oklahoma 
probably the best alternative would be 
to stay with Stoneville 62, hand har- 
vest the first time over, and clean up 
with a stripper. On bottomlands in cen- 
tral and eastern Oklahoma, DPL 15, Em- 
pire, Stoneville 62, and DPL Fox are 
the best yielding varieties. 


e Chemical Weed Control—In the past 
few years, research on chemical weed 
control has looked fairly promising. Re- 
sults the past year, however, were not 
as favorable in Oklahoma as in the 
three previous years. Extended dry 
weather for five to six weeks following 
planting of cotton made for unfavorable 
conditions to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of weed control chemicals. Farmers 
as a whole in 1953 did not have the 
early weed control problem that they 
usually have. 

Chemical weed control plots were in- 
cluded in 15 demonstrations last year. 


e Mechanical Picking—There was an in- 
crease in number of mechanical pickers 
used in the state this year. This type of 
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harvesting offers some good possibili- 
ties in irrigated areas of western Okla- 
homa in dryland cotton, and in southern 
Oklahoma where land will produce up- 
wards of three-fourths of a bale per acre 
and enough acres are planted to justi- 
fy purchasing a mechanical picker. 

In the Southeastern states on land 
that will average a bale of cotton per 
acre, it is believed that 50 acres justify 
purchasing a one-row picker and 100 
acres a two-row picker. The same is 
true for mechanical strippers. 

Farming operations should be design- 
ed for mechanical picking. Selecting the 
better-picking varieties to plant, plant- 
ing thickly controlling insects, clean cul- 
tivation and defoliation all are impor- 
tant in getting best results from me- 
chanical picking. 


e Mechanical Strippers — Observations 
this fall of 15 mechanical stripping dem- 
onstrations after frost showed, gener- 
ally, that stripped cotton compared fa- 
vorably with hand-snapped cotton, and 
in a few instances higher grades were 
obtained from machine harvest. 

There was good opportunity this fall 
to test stormproofness of the stripping 
varieties of cotton. Above normal rain- 
fall at most locations exposed cotton 
left in the field to more severe weather 
conditions than usual. However, lint 
stayed in the bur extremely well. There 
was hardly any pre-harvest loss at many 
locations, and field loss from mechanical 
stripping was held down to a minimum 
where conditions were favorable for 
stripping and machines were adjusted 


properly, 
e Increased Mechanization Needed—Cot- 
ton is being grown on some farms in 


the state with as little as seven to eight 
man hours per acre where the best me- 
chanized methods are used. It is taking 
an average of 32 man hours on other 
farms using general farm practices. 

Emphasis has been placed on “com- 
plete mechanization of cotton” in these 
package demonstrations. Increasing la- 
bor costs have made cotton mechaniza- 
tion a must. When more cotton farmers 
can mechanize their cotton farming to 
the extent that small grain farmers have 
mechanized, we will see more stability in 
cotton in Oklahoma. Already, some cot- 
ton farmers are doing just this. 


e Plans for Chemical 


Meet Announced 


THE AGENDA for the spring meeting 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association has been announced by the 
executive secretary, Lea S. Hitchner, 
Washington. The meeting will be held at 
the Shamrock Hotel in Houston, March 
24-25-26. Over-all theme of the meeting 
will be to point up many of the prob- 
lems in distribution, sale and use of pest- 
icides which have arisen during the past 
few years. 

The president of the Association, Paul 
Mayfield, will open the day’s events with 
a presidential address at 10 a.m., March 
24. Mayfield is general manager of naval 
stores department, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Presiding officers will 
be Mayfield and NAC vice-president, 
W. W. Allen of Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Commissioner of Agriculture John C. 
White of Texas will address the group 
the first day. Dr. R. D. Lewis, director 


of the Texas Experiment Station, will 
review some of the research and develop- 
ment of chemicals for agriculture in the 
Southwest. He is expected to discuss the 
importance of insecticides, fungicides and 
other agricultural chemicals in the prog- 
ress of Texas agriculture. 

J. A. Walker, credit manager of the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, is scheduled to discuss the 
credit situation as it pertains to the ag- 
ricultural chemicals industry. 

Dr. Stanley B. Freeborn, provost of 
the Davis Station of the University of 
California, is expected to present an ad- 
dress on the value of pesticides and 
their contribution toward raising stand- 
ards of living by improving the public 
health and by improving the quantity 
and quality of food in the U.S. Doctor 
Freeborn’s address will complete the 
business on the first day. 

The evening of March 24 will be de- 
voted to a reception for members and 
guests. 

Thursday and Friday business sessions 
will be restricted to members and in- 
vited guests only. A golf tournament will 
be held Thursday afternoon and either a 
banquet or barbecue will be held Thurs- 
day evening for Association members 
and guests, Hitchner stated. 


Textile Mills Sponsor 
Tour for Producers 


A three-day producer tour of textile 
manufacturing plants was recently con- 
cluded in the Clemson, S.C., region. Spon- 
sor of the visits was the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Institute. 





TRAMP IRON WASTES MONEY! 


PROBLEM: 


Bailing wire, nails, pieces of scrap 
iron are often the cause of expensive 
fires, machinery damage and opera- 
tional shut-downs. 


SOLUTION: 


Powerful Eriez Permanent Magnets 
do a thorough job of snapping tramp 
iron out of cotton processing. 


RESULTS: 


Gin fires stopped! Ginning rate in- 
creased! Down time reduced! (ERIEZ 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS are ap- 
proved equipment by 22 leading fire 
prevention and insurance associations) 


WHAT IS AN ERIEZ MAGNET? 


Eriez Permanent Magnets are made of AL- 
NICO V castings . . . completely non-electric 
... Mo wiring . . . no batteries . . . your first 
cost is your last cost! Magnetic power cannot 
fail . . . will last indefinitely. Fast, inexpensive 
installation on new or existing equipment. 


TYPICAL APPLICATION 


Typical of the tailoring-to-industry energy 
which Eriez has devoted to cotton processing 
is the Eriez Tower Drier Transition Magnet, 
consisting of a 16 gauge housing adaptable 
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to the discharge end of any tower drier with 
the powerful ALNICO-casting magnet hinged 
on the bottom of the housing and with a 
glass panel on top of the housing directly 
opposite from the magnet for easy inspection. 


JAR LIDS, SPOONS, SPARK PLUGS! 

Listen to what a leading Southern ginner 
writes about his Eriez experience: “Our Eriez 
magnet in the line following the Tower Drier 
has caught nails, wire, jar lids, bobbypins, 
spoons, bottle caps, chain links, knives, tin, 
razor blades, tobacco cans, tools, nuts, saw 
blades, spark plugs, a can opener, harness 
rings, etc. By removing this tramp metal our 
saws are in at least 50% better shape. . . 
we ginned 4,000 bales and the saws still do 
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not need sharpening! Fires have been pre- 
vented . . . production increased . . . I feel 
the Eriez Magnet is 95% or more effective 
and I’m extremely satisfied.” 


FREE BULLETIN GIVES FULL DETAILS 


Eriez makes magnets for every need in the 
cotton industry. Eriez tower drier magnets, 
transition magnets, magnetic humps, linter 
slide magnets, gravity flow installations . . . 
they are all discussed in the Eriez bulletin 
prepared especially for the cotton ginning in- 
dustry. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ £3 


Frccece 


: ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
78B2 Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me your free bulletin on 
magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 


Name 
Street whine tania 


RO a i 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 
Capstick & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
C. W. Dean & Associates, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee ; Hersey-Thomas Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Glenn W. King Company, 
Houston, Texas; Power-Mac, Inc., San 
Francisco, California; C. D. Sutton & As- 
sociates, Los Angeles, California; VeeEss 
Engineering Company, Phoenix, Arizona; 
L. P. Zumstein, Port Orange, Florida. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE BY QUALITY SEEDSMEN 


THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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Soybean Trials Favor Early 
Planting and Fertilizers 


Recent trials in the South favor the 
use of lime, potash and phosphate and 
somewhat later planting dates to in- 
crease soybean yields in the Cotton Belt, 
USDA reports. 

Over a three-year period in Louisiana, 
soybeans with lime and fertilizer pro- 
duced an average of 35 bushels per acre, 
but produced only 21 bushels without 
the plant food. 

In North Carolina unfertilized beans 
yielded 22 bushels per acre, but a crop 
ag lime and fertilizer made 34.3 bush- 
els, 

Plantings between May 1 and May 
25 have given better results than earlier 
or later plantings in Missouri, and top 
yields in Florida have come from seed- 
ings June 1-15, later than usual plant- 
ing dates. 


USDA Accepts Tenders of 


Cottonseed Products 


Tenders of about 4,651 tank cars of 
crude cottonseed oil, 210 tank cars of re- 
fined cottonseed oil, 403,616 tons of 
meal and cake, and 271,769 bales of 
linters were received through Feb. 3, 
1954, by the New Orleans CSS commod- 
ity office under the 1953 cottonseed 
products purchase program, F. P. Biggs, 
Director, has announced. 

About 101,123 tons of meal and cake 
have been repurchased by the mills. Of 
the remainder, 125,022 tons were sold to 
Commodity Credit Corporation for fu- 
ture delivery and 177,471 tons taken into 
inventory. 

The linters consist of 69,583 bales of 
first cut, 172,780 bales of second cut 
and 29,406 bales of mill-run. Of these 


8,139 bales of first cut, 61,618 bales of 
second cut, and 878 bales of mill-run 
have been repurchased by the mills. 
Approximately 4,166 tank cars of 
crude oil have been sold to refiners. 


Tendency To Form Neps Now 
Predicted by Machine 


An instrument for predicting the 
tendency of raw cotton to form neps has 
been developed in research for USDA at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

The development solves a problem of 
long standing, USDA says. No reliable 
means has heretofore been available for 
predicting the number of neps_ that 
would be formed during the processing 
of a given cotton. 

Called the Nepotometer (from Nep- 
Potential-Meter), the new instrument 
will predict the comparative “neppiness” 
of cottons in processing, and classify 
cottons into one of a number of standard 
classes according to their nepping tend- 
ency. Use of the Nepotometer will give 
cotton mills, breeders, and merchants a 
direct measure of nep-forming tenden- 
cies, and will thus permit purchase or 
selection of cottons best suited for the 
particular type of goods to be produced, 
USDA states. 


New Cotton Facilities 


New shipside terminal facilities especi- 
ally designed for handling cotton have 
been opened at the port of San Francis- 
co. Islais Creek Cotton Terminal has 
contracted to operate the $435,000 transit 
shed and other equipment on 11 acres. 


@ JOE GALEY now is manager 
of the Coryell County Cotton Oil Co., 
Gatesville, Texas, succeeding E. S. BEN- 
NETT. 


Cotton Specialist Presented Gift 


SPONSORS of the Mississippi Five-Acre Cotton Program presented a television set 
to Extension Specialist T. M. Waller and Mrs. Waller during the recent Cotton Day 


at Mississippi State College. The set was given in appreciation of Waller’s service 


to cotton and cooperation with all segments of the cotton industry. In the picture, 
Dalton E. Gandy, left, field representative of the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation Educational Service, presents the set to the Wallers on behalf of the vari- 


ous cotton interests. 
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® Soybean Processors 


Plan Conference 


R. G. HOUGHTLIN, Chicago, president 
of the National Soybean Processors’ As- 
sociation, has announced plans for the 
Tri-State University-Soybean Processors’ 
Conference to be held March 18-19 at 
Columbia, Mo. 

Houghtlin will be toastmaster at the 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. March 18 at the 
Daniel Boone Hotel which will be the 
first event of the meeting. Gordon B. 
Nance, Extension professor of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Missouri, 
will discuss The Possible Effects of Our 
Changing Agricultural Situation on the 
Soybean Industry. 

March 19 sessions will open at 8:45 
a.m. in the University of Missouri Union 
Building. W. C. Etheridge of the Uni- 
versity’s department of field crops will 
preside, and Dean J. H. Longwell will 
deliver the welcome address. 

Greater Soybean Production Efficiency 
Through Research will be the theme. 

Soybean Varieties in the Tri-State 
Area will be discussed by J. W. Lambert 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Research on Weed Control will be dis- 
cussed by R. S. Dunham, University of 
Minnesota; D. W. Stantiforth, Iowa 
State College; and D. L. Klingman, Un- 
iversity of Missouri. 

L. F. Williams and M. T. Michaelson 
of Missouri, M. F. Kernkamp of Minne- 
sota and John Dunleavy of Iowa will 
talk on Soybean Diseases and Disease 
Research. 

C. R. Weber, lowa State College, will 
have Research on Agronomic Practices 
as his subject; and Dwight L. Dannen 
will discuss soybean research from the 
processors’ viewpoint. 

Following a lunch in the Grill Room, 
there will be a panel discussion on Fer- 
tilizing the Soybean Crop by representa- 
tives from Missouri, Minnesota and 
Iowa. J. W. Calland will preside. 


C. C. Murray Named Head 


Of Agricultural Group 


Dr. C. C. Murray, of the University 
of Georgia, Athens, was named pres- 
ident of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers at the annual con- 
vention in Dallas, Feb. 1-2-3. He succeeds 
Dean Frank J. Welch of the University 
cf Kentucky. 

C. Sanders, Louisiana Extension 
Service director, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; and B. B. Jones, New Orleans 
county agent, was re-elected secretary. 

More than 1,200 workers in agricul- 
tural research, extension, teaching and 
industries attended the meeting which 
was held in Texas for the first time 
since 1928. 


Tennessee Lint and Seed 
Value Is $131,022,000 


Cotton and cottonseed accounted for 
$131,022,000 of the total of $363,010,000 
crop value in Tennessee in 1953, Ten- 
nessee Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. For the previous year, cotton 
and cottonseed were valued at $132,- 
588,000 and all crops at $372,406,000. 

Corn ranked second in value among 
the state’s crops in 1953, with a total 
of $79,341,000, and the tobacco total of 
$62,580,000 was third. 

Size of the 1953 cotton crop set an 
all-time record. 
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@ Texas Co-op Ginners 
Re-elect Smith 


WILMER SMITH, New Home, was re- 
elected president of Texas Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association at the annual meet- 
ing, held jointly with Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives and Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives at Austin, Feb. 8-9. At- 
tendance at the joint meeting was 537. 

Jack Funk, Lyford, was elected vice- 
president by the ginners; J. E. Cox, 
Waxahachie, was named secretary; and 
B. E. Schroeder, Austin, was re-elected 
executive secretary and treasurer. 

A number of ginners and crushers 
were listed on the program for the joint 
meeting, including Roy B. Davis, Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill, Lubbock; W. R. 
Sanders, Cen-Tex Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Thorndale; A. F. Kemp, Midwest Coop- 
erative Oil Mill, Ballinger; F. M. Vin- 
ing, Valley Cooperative Oil Mill, Wesla- 
co; Funk, manager of the Lyford Gin 
Association; and Smith. 


Bur Composting Helped 
By Nitrogen Addition 


Nitrogen, supplied in ammonium hy- 
droxide, substantially speeded cotton bur 
decomposition in recent tests at the 
Temple, Texas, Experiment Station. 

The studies were made to rate the 
significance of water, nitrogen and com- 
mercial bacterial cultures upon the com- 
posting process. 

Anhydrous ammonia, water alone, wa- 
ter and bacterial culture, ammonium 
hydroxide alone, and ammonium hy- 
droxide and bacterial culture were add- 
ed respectively to 5,000 pound bur piles. 

Station scientists report that microbial 
numbers and nitrogen content of the 
composted burs after incubation for 7, 
16 and 27 days indicate the commercial 
cultures did not increase the speed of 
decomposition in either the presence or 
absence of nitrogen. 

Nitrogen treatments, however, played 
a big role in stepping up reaction time. 
Cotton burs with water added composted 
for 27 days contained 1.4 percent nitro- 
gen while burs treated with nitrogen 
had 2.5 percent nitrogen content. Com- 
parative bacterial populations after 10 
days were 3.5 billion per gram against 
17.0 billion per gram respectively. 

Anhydrous ammonia, the _ scientists 
found, reduced microbial numbers below 
that of the water-treated compost. 

To commence and sustain proper de- 
composition levels, composts must have 
a high moisture content, but the waxy 
coating on the cotton carpel tissue re- 
sists the absorption of moisture. 


Brazil Shows Increase 


In Imports of Lard 


Brazil’s lard imports, which have been 
small in recent years, increased sharp- 
ly to 11,152 short tons during the first 
half of 1953, USDA reports. Because 
of increasing consumption, which has 
exceeded the rise in domestic production, 
Brazil’s lard imports may continue in 
sizeable volume. 

Brazil’s domestic lard output in 1953 
is estimated at 93,700 tons. This com- 
pares with 90,200 in 1952 and 69,500 in 
1950. The nation’s cottonseed production 
in 1953 now is estimated at 794,000 tons, 
about 74,000 tons more than previously 
estimated but substantially less than 
the 1952 production of 1,038,000 tons. 
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Pink Bollworm Count Low 
In South Texas Area 


First reports on pink bollworm in- 
spections in South Texas reveal a light- 
er infestation in that area, according to 
USDA. In addition to a smaller num- 
ber of pink bollworms, the amount of 
surface debris and bolls is considerably 
under that left in the fields the past 
two or three years. 

USDA declares that a combination of 
these factors may mean a much lighter 
initial infestation in these counties this 
year. 

In the central and upper portions of 
the state, survival has been high in 
standing stalks. Rechecks show a high 
mortality rate during the cold weather. 


Mississippi Cotton Growers 
Add $5 Million To Income 


Cotton in Holmes County, Mississippi, 
is worth an additional $5 million annual- 
ly because farmers have followed the 
production program recommended by the 
Extension Service, according to W. R. 
Sullivan, county agent, Lexington. 

Production in the county reached its 


peak in 19538 when growers averaged 
630 pounds of lint per acre. Average 
cotton income since 1951 has been $5 
million or more than the 10-year average 
(1941-50), Sullivan says. 

Increase in production is not limited 
to large Delta producers. The average 
size farm in Holmes County is only 86 
acres, Sullivan points out. He empha- 
sizes that the increase in cotton is due 
to an intensified production program, 
not to more acres being planted to cot- 
ton. 


BAIC Issues Annual Report 


Progress toward finding increased and 
more efficient uses for farm products is 
shown in a report issued by USDA. 

Covering work of the former Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try, now a part of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, the report summarizes 
utilization research done during the year 
ended June 30, 1953, in four large re- 
gional laboratories and 10 smaller field 
laboratories. It includes investigations 
on food and feeds, fibers and fiber prod- 
ucts, medicinals, industrial products, and 
basic studies bearing directly on new 
and efficient ways of utilizing farm 
crops. 


Addition to “The Press” Plant Under Construction 


SHOWN ABOVE are two work-in-prog- 
ress photos of the 6,000-square-foot ad- 
dition to the plant of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, located at 3116 Commerce 
Street in Dallas. Top photo was made 
Dec. 14 when foundation work began. 
Lower photo was made Jan. 26 and 
shows front of present building, at far 
left, and the new 100-foot addition. Pres- 
ent offices and printing plant occupy 
10,500 square feet. The new addition will 


give “The Press” a total of 16,500 square 
feet. Half of the new addition will be 
used for office space and half for print- 
ing plant expansion. The expansion will 
afford improved working conditions for 
office and plant personnel and better fa- 
cilities for printing The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press. It is expected that the 
new addition will be completed early in 
March. The Ramco Co. of Dallas are 
architects and builders. 
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Gin Machinery Division of Continental Gin Co. Holds Sales Meeting Feb. 4-5 


PHOTOGRAPH was made during general sales meeting, held Feb. 4-5 at Birmingham, of the gin machinery division of 
Continental Gin Company. Pictured are officers of the company, district sales managers, assistant sales managers and 
district engineers from the Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis and Dallas district gin machinery sales offices; and sales rep- 
resentatives from each of those offices, which included sales representatives from all cotton producing sections of the 


U.S. and Mexico. 





@ Farm Surplus Sales 
To Soviet Banned 


NO government owned surpluses of cot- 
tonseed oil, butter or other farm prod- 
ucts wil] be sold to Russia or other iron 
curtain countries, Commerce Secretary 


Sinclair Weeks announced Feb. 10. 
Weeks said, however, that this ban would 
not necessarily prevent sale of such 
produzts to those countries if the prod- 
ucts ave bought on the open market. 

Weeks’ announcement resulted from 
the application by an American firm to 
sell 3,000 tons of government owned 
cottonseed oil to the Soviet bloc. The 
same firm earlier had been refused per- 
mission to sell 20,000 tons of surplus 
butter to iron curtain countries at prices 
less than the domestic price. 

Weeks said that it wili be a matter of 
policy to “deny commercial export li- 
censes for the export for cash of U.S. 
government owned surplus agricultural 
or vegetable fiber products to Russia 
or her satellites.” 


Stocks of Soybeans Are 
Smallest Since 1950 


Total soybean stocks at the beginning 
of 1954 are estimated by USDA as 
188 million bushels. This is 38 million 
bushels less than a year ago and the 
smallest Jan. 1 stocks since 1950. 

Current stocks include about 80 mil- 
lion bushels on farms and nearly 37 
million at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses. Farm stocks are only slight- 
ly below a year ago, but mill and ele- 


vator stocks are reduced sharply from 
the record level at the beginning of 
1953. 

The total also includes 13.2 million 
bushels at terminals, almost the same as 
a year ago; 58.5 million bushels in proc- 
essing plants, against 80 million a year 
ago; and 286,000 bushels owned and 
stored by Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 


Revised State Acreage 
Allotments Issued 


USDA announced Feb. 8 revised state cotton 
acreage allotments under the law passed by Con- 
gress increasing the national allotment by 3,468,910 
acres. The revised allotments, compared with the 
previous allotments, are: 





Revised 
allotment 
Feb. 5, 1954 


Allotment 
announced 
Nov. 23, 1953 


State 





1,139,121 
288,223 
1,562,684 
697,806 
33,122 


Alabama . 1,346,401 
Arizona 
Arkansas _.. 
California - 
Florida . 
Georgia - ; 1,005,862 
pee aren 4,000* 
Kansas ahataicthe 80* 
Kentucky .- 9,136 
Louisiana 634,906 
Mississippi 1,759,641 
Missouri _. . 891,396 
Nevada aiteetinivingion 2,289° 
New Mexico hie 167,243 
North Carolina .. 528,638 
Oklahoma _................. 929,202 
South Carolina _.. 786,006 
Tennessee .... 575,891 
.. 1,876,858 





United States Total 17,910,448 21,379,358 


*Minimum State acreage allotments determined 
in accordance with Section 344(k) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
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USDA Selis Surplus Butter 


For Cocoa Experiments 


USDA has sold 30,000 pounds of sur- 
plus butter to Wilbur Suchard Choco- 
late Co., Lititz, Pa., at 25 cents a pound. 
The butter will be used in an experiment- 
al operation as an extender for cocoa 
butter. The butter is Grade A quality. 
USDA will continue to receive offers for 
butter each Monday and Thursday until 
further notice. 

Cocoa butter supplies are short and, as 
previously reported in The Press, it is 
believed that considerable volume of sur- 
plus butter may be used by the chocolate 
industry if the experiments prove suc- 
cessful. 


Peanut Stocks To Increase 


Commercial peanut stocks are 18 per- 
cent larger than last year, according to 
a preliminary USDA report. The total on 
Dec. 31 was 1,219,000,000 pounds (un- 
shelled and uncleaned basis). 

One billion, 74 million pounds were 
held as farmers’ stock peanuts, 8.5 mil- 
lion as roasting stock and 137 million 
pounds as shelled edibles. Farmers’ stock 
peanuts held for the government totaled 
457 million pounds. This is over twice as 
many as were held a year ago. 

Shelled oil stock peanuts on hand Dec. 
31 totaled 9.9 million pounds, up 26 per- 
cent from stocks last year. 


@ CALVIN ELLIS, manager of 
the Minturn Cooperative Gin in Merced 
County, California, is president of the 
Chowchilla Lions Club. 
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National Cotton Council 


(Continued from Page 16) 


isting editorial services and develop plans 
and explore possibilities for a special 
section on visual aids as a part of its 
public relations program; 

That the Council continue its efforts 
to intensify and strengthen research and 
educational programs in all fields 
which will promote increased efficiency 
in the production and marketing of 
quality upland and extra long staple 
cotton and cottonseed; 

That the Council urge that more ef- 
fective weather forecasting services for 
farmers be provided as a basis for day- 
to-day planning of farming operations 
and the prevention of avoidable crop 
losses; 

That the Council drive for increased 
emphasis on cotton and cottonseed util- 
ization research by federal and state 
agencies, and encourage similar efforts 
by private, institutional and industrial 
research groups, to meet the growing 
challenge of competing materials; 

That the Council reaffirm its posi- 
tion opposing restrictions at state and 
federal levels against the manufacture 
and sale of wholesome food products 
made from domestic fats and oils. 


e Reaffirms Position on Other Matters 
—The Council reaffirmed its position on 
Fair Labor Standards and its opposition 
to any increase in the minimum wage; 
asked for a realistic definition of “area 
of production”; and pledged itself to re- 
new its efforts to repeal the Walsh- 
Healy Act. 

In other actions the Council reaffirm- 
ed its confidence in the basic principles 
of Taft-Hartley and will urge the Con- 
gress to support measures designed to 
curb monopolistic labor practices; and 
pledged itself to continue to work for 
the development of a more practical and 
reasonable Mexican labor program. 

The delegates approved a recommenda- 
tion that the functions of the Oscar 
Johnston Foundation be expanded to in- 
clude contacts with the various public 
and private foundations which might be 
interested in allotting funds for sup- 
porting work in the field of research 
and education consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Council. 


e Blake on Research and Education — 
Commenting on the Council’s intensive 
efforts in the field of research and ed- 
ucation, Wm. Rhea Blake, the organi- 
zation’s executive vice-president, said, 
“If we are going to have a program of 
research and education that is adequate 
for American agriculture, we must take 
a fresh approach which recognizes and 
is more capable of dealing with the 
problems of the individual farmer.” 

He suggested a staff of advisors in 
each county to work with individual 
farmers. These would be under the lead- 
ership of the county agent, and their 
work load limited to the number of 
farms each advisor could work with 
efficiently. 

The advisory staff would be charged 
with bringing to the individual farmer 
the necessary technical and economic 
information to assist him in developing 
a sound, long range farm production 
plan for his farm. It would guide the 
farmer in adjusting his plan to meet 
changing market and other economic 
conditions or to incorporate new tech- 
= advances as they become avail- 
able. 

Purpose of the farm plan, Blake point- 
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ed out, should be to assist the farmer 
in working toward obtaining maximum 
net income by (a) developing and im- 
proving the physical resources of his 
farm, and (b) developing types and 
combinations of crop and livestock oper- 
ations which are geared to the individual 
farmer’s know-how and consistent with 
a realistic view of his costs and market 
opportunities. 

While the staff of farm advisors 
would not be made up of specialists in 
any particular phase of technical agri- 
culture, provision for specialized assist- 
ance should be developed to supplement 
the central role of the advisory program, 
Blake declared. 


e Tribute to Young—At the conclusion 
of the meeting Feb. 2, Outgoing Presi- 





National Cotton Council 
State Unit Officers 


Officers elected for 1954 by the State 
Units of the National Cotton Council 


are: 

Alabama-Florida—Judge Sam High, 
Alabama, chairman; Fred Hunt, Decatur, 
ma, vice-chairman; Randolph Candler, 

gomery, Alabama, secretary. 

Arizona—J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, chairman ; 
J. B. Mayer, Phoenix, vice-chairman ; . Kal- 
lenberger, Buckeye, secretary. 

Arkansas—-J. J. Fletcher, England, chairman ; 
Joe C. Hardin, Grady, vice-chairman; James G. 
Botsford, Little Rock, secretary. 

California Nevada — O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, 
chairman; Eugene Hayes, Madera, California, 
vice-chairman; W. L. Smith, Buttonwillow, Cali- 
fornia, secretary. 

Georgia—Frank S. Pope, Villa Rica, chairman ; 
Herbert Williams, Sylvania, vice-chairman; H. L. 
Wingate, Macon, secretary. 

Louisiana—J. H. Henry, Melrose, chairman; 
G. T. Hider, Lake Providence, vice-chairman ; 
C. A. Bertel, New Orleans, secretary. 

Mississippi—F. L. Mathews, Hattiesburg, chair- 
man; Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott, vice-chairman; Gar- 
ner M. Lester, Jackson, secretary. 

Missouri-Illinois—A. L. Story, Charleston, Mis- 
souri, chairman; J. B. Massey, Kennet, Missouri, 
vice-chairman ; W. L. Gatz, Jr., Paragould, Arkan- 
sas, secretary. 

New Mexico—Deimar Roberts, Anthony, chair- 
man ; Carl Meriwether, Las Cruces, vice-chairman ; 
W. L. Gri‘fin, Dem.ng, secretary. 

North Carolina-Virginia-—-A. B. Emmert, Dan- 
ville, Virginia, chairman; G. D. Arndt, Raleigh, 
vice-chairman; Fred P. Johnson, Raleigh, secre- 
tary 

kiahonen J. G. Stratton, Clinton, chairman; 
Ed Mitchell, Wynnewood, vice-chairman; E. L. 
Williams, Granite, secretary. 

South Carolina—E. H. Agnew, Anderson, chair- 
man; Marshall C. Stone, Pacolet, vice-chairman ; 
Frank A. Jones, Jr., Greenville, secretary. 

Tennessee-Kentucky — C. G. Henry, Memphis, 
chairman; Alonzo Bennett, Memphis, vice-chair- 
man; Robert Patterson, Trenton, secretary. 

Texas—-George G. Chance, Bryan, chairman; 
Aubrey L. Lockett, Vernon, vice-chairman ; George 
A. Simmons, Lubbock, secretary. 


Ashville, 
Ala- 
Mont- 





dent Young was paid a glowing tribute 
by Incoming President Durand for his 
strong leadership of the Council since 
1948. Young, who will continue to serve 
the Council as board chairman, was 
praised for his broad concept of what 
the Council stands for and its objectives 
for cotton. He and Mrs. Young were 
then presented a beautiful silver service 
as a reminder of the organization’s es- 
teem and appreciation. 


e Other Council Officers—Council vice- 
presidents re-elected were L. T. Barring- 
er of Memphis and H. L. Wingate of 
Macon, Ga. Durand, who was a vice- 
president before being named president, 
is succeeded by B. L. Anderson of Fort 
Worth. Wm. Rhea Blake continues as 
executive vice-president, W. T. Wynn of 
Greenville, Miss., as treasurer and Mrs. 
F. M. Boswell of Memphis as secretary 
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to the board of directors. Lamar Flem- 
ing, Jr., of Houston and Robert R. Coker 
of Hartsville, S.C., continue as advisors 
to the board of directors. 


e 1954 Directors—With one exception, 
all Council directors were re-elected. 
B. C. Lineberger, merchant, represent- 
ing North Carolina-Virginia, replaces 
Ben J. Williams, who represented Loui- 
siana, The 1954 directors, with the indus- 
try segment and state unit or district 
they represent, are as follows: 


Producers: Walter L. Randolph, Ala- 
bama-Florida; J. H. Henry, Louisiana; 
Boswell Stevens, Mississippi; Delmar 
Roberts, New Mexico; Geo. G. Chance, 
Texas. 

Ginners: Aubrey L. Lockett, Texas; 
J. F. McLaurin, South Carolina; J. P. 
Ross, Missouri-Illinois; Harry S. Baker, 
California-Nevada; Garner M. Lester, 
Mississippi. 

Warehousemen: B. L. Anderson, Ok- 
lahoma; N. C. Blackburn, Tennessee- 
Kentucky; Thomas N. Durst, South Car- 
olina; Chas. F. Manly, Arkansas; Wil- 
liam H. Smith, Texas. 

Merchants: S. Y. West, Tennessee- 
Kentucky; Burris C. Jackson, Texas; 
Robert W. Dickey, Arizona; C. D. Tuller, 
Georgia; B. C. Lineberger, North Caro- 
lina-Virginia. 

Crushers: George A. Simmons, Texas; 
O. L. Frost, California-Nevada ; G. E. 
Covington, Mississippi; L. M. Upchurch, 
North Carolina- Virginia ; R. M. Hughes, 
South Carolina. 

Spinners: A. K. Wingate, Albemarle, 
N.C., District No. 1; Fred W. Symmes, 
Greenville, S.C., District No. 2; Chas. C. 
Hertwig, Macon, Ga., District No. 3; J. 
Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala., District 
No, 4; A. B. Emmert, Danville, Va., Dis- 
trict No. 5. 


e Directors of NCPA 
Meet in Memphis 


Directors of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, meeting in Mem- 
phis Feb. 4, heard reports from the As- 
sociation staff on revision of trading 
rules, work of the insurance committee, 
and plans for the annual convention. 

The board authorized a special meet- 
ing of the rules committee early in 
March to review the work that has been 
done on rewriting the rules. After com- 
mittee review, all proposed changes will 
be circulated to the membership and 
will be subject to approval or modifi- 
cation at the annual convention. 

Upon receipt of a report from the 
technical advisory committee, the board 
authorized establishment of a_ special 
committee to study and recommend the 
functions, scope, and type of personnel 
of a single research committee to handle 
the activities now distributed among the 
technical advisory, production research 
and nutritional research committees. 
President S. J. Vaughan announced the 
appointment of Joe Flaig, T. F. Bridg- 
ers, Dupuy Bateman and W. H. Knapp 
as members of this special committee. 

The board discussed the cottonseed 
price support program and expressed 
serious concern over damage to cotton- 
seed products markets resulting from 
the accumulation of such products in 
government storage, and over the possi- 
bility that USDA officials may not ful- 
ly realize the relationship between cot- 
tonseed and soybeans that will be neces- 
sary if cottonseed products are to move 
to market in 1954. 
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e F. L. Gerdes Joining 
Bobshaw Seed Co. 


F L. GERDES, who has been adminis- 
trator of cotton cuality improvement 
programs for USDA for 25 years, has 
joined the Bobshaw Seed Co., Indianola, 
Miss., as manager, V. A. Johnson, pres- 
ident, has announced. 

In announcing his appointment, John- 
son stated that “the board of directors 
telt fortunate in having a man of Gerdes’ 
qualifications to direct their business 
ectivities and to continue to aid the cot- 
ton industry in programs for increasing 
the efficiency of cotton production and 
improving the quality of cotton fiber 
and seed. 

“Through expansion of the plantings 
of our cottons and by giving quali- 
fied technical aid to our breeding staff 
in increasing strains better adapted to 
mechanization and in greater demand by 
spinners, Bobshaw Seed Co. intends to 
maintain its rightful place in the cotton 
breeding world,’”’ Johnson said. 

Gerdes’ work in cotton quality im- 
provement, ginning and marketing are 
well known through the industry. Under 
his direction, Stoneville Laboratory ac- 
tivities have initiated programs that 
now are well established in the cotton 
industry. 

Technological programs include those 
on problems connected with cotton gin- 
ning and packaging improvement, in- 
volving technical guidance in the devel- 
cpment of cotton driers and cleaners, 
higher density presses, improved lint 
cleaning practices, and the making of 
fiber tests for cotton breeders. This lat- 
ter service has been a forward stride in 
the effort to breed cotton that meets 
the requirements of consuming mills. It 
provides a guide for breeders in devel- 
oping cottons of superior spinning val- 
ue and cottons in ready demand by 
spinners. Numerous merchants have es- 
tablished laboratories for testing cotton 
to determine locations and varieties that 
give qualities in demand by spinners. 
Gerdes has worked actively in broaden- 
ed cotton quality evaluations in this 
manner. He also worked on promoting 
the annual Spinner-Breeder Conferences, 
sponsored by the Delta Council, to de- 
velop a better understanding of individ- 
ual problems of industry groups in 
echieving a sound cotton economy. 


Born in Texas, graduating from 
Texas A. & M. College and being active 
in the management of cotton gins and 
farms, Gerdes has had practical and 
professional experience in all phases of 
cotton production and marketing. In ac- 
cepting his new position, he stated that 
“This is a challenge to me to aid in the 
further development of a cotton breed- 
ing enterprise based on sound business 
principles. I have chosen this highly 
reputable seed company, owned and op- 
erated by progressive Delta cotton pro- 
ducers, to continue in a broader man- 
ner with a freer hand to render service 
to the cotton industry. The high stand- 
ing of our producer-owned enterprise 
and its popular cotton have been moti- 
vating factors in my considering this 
field of work with ever increasing in- 
terest during the last year of my of- 
ficial assignment at Stoneville. It is all 
the more important with acreage re- 
strictions for producers to seek cotton 
varieties that are not only top yielders, 
hut patterned for efficient flame weed- 
ing, cross plowing, hill dropping and 
mechanical harvesting with minimum 
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loss and with superior fiber properties 
demanded by spinners.” 

Besides V. A. Johnson, president, oth- 
er members of Bobshow Seed Co., are 
J. C. Allen, vice-president, Milton Bar- 
nett and W. B. Fletcher. P. H. Brown 
has been plant breeder for 14 years, 
breeding and fixing many important 
agronomic and economic characters in 
Bobshaw 1A cotton. 


Magnet Warning System 
Introduced by Eriez 


The perfection of a unique and com- 
pletely automatic alarm system which 
enhances the efficiency and usefulness 
of magnetic separators by virtually elim- 
inating the possibility of human error 
has been announced by Eriez Manufac- 
turing Co., Erie, Pa., world’s largest 
producers of permanent magnetic equip- 
ment for industry. 

The new control, called Magnalarm, 
sets revolutionary operating standards 
for magnetic separators in the cotton 
ginning industry. Permanent magnetic 
equipment, which insures against prod- 
uct contamination, machinery damage, 
and even fire and explosion, operates 
automatically by removing the cause: 
tramp iron and ferrous particles in the 
production line. Magnalarm guarantees 
the maintenance of this protection at 
peak efficiency—saving man-hours and 
production time. 

Magnalarm operates by means of a 
sensitive ferrometer which constantly 
measures the quantity of tramp iron as 
it accumulates on the magnet’s surface, 
and which reacts on a circuit to trip the 
alarm as soon as a predetermined accu- 
mulation is reached. Standard types of 
alarms—lights, bells, buzzers, etc.—are 
optional, as is also the location of the 
alarm, which may be at the machine it- 
self, or in a remote office, or both. 

Robert F. Merwin, president of Eriez, 
says: “With the development of Magna- 
larm, we believe we have successfully 
eliminated the factor of human error 
from the simple procedure of periodically 
cleaning accumulations from the mag- 
net’s face. By automatically alerting 
maintenance men when the magnetic 
separators need cleaning, Magnalarm 
insures that these vital magnetic con- 
trols will always be working at optimum 
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efficiency. Furthermore—and this is of 
almost equal importance—unless_ the 
alarm sounds, the operator knows that 
no inspection is required; production can 
continue without interruption.” 

Eriez permanent magnetic separators 
derive their magnetic force from castings 
of Alnico V metal, the magnetic strength 
of which is guaranteed for the life of 
the equipment in which it is installed. 
Being non-electric, the unit requires no 
wiring, no connections and a minimum 
of maintenance. The small amount of 
current required to operate the Magna- 
larm warning system in no way affects 
the magnetic field of the Eriez separa- 
tors. 

For further, complete information, 
write Department MD 33, Eriez Manu- 
facturing Co., Erie, Pa., or The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 21. 


®@ Midsouth Gin Exhibit 


Space Sales High 


EXHIBIT space sales for the Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit are ahead of 
previous years, says W. Kemper Bruton, 
executive vice-president of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Ginners’ Association. 

The exhibit is to be held concurrently 
with the annual meetings of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri and Tennessee ginners’ 
groups March 18-19-20 in Memphis. Bru- 
ton has announced that themes for two 
of the meetings have been selected. On 
Thursday, March 18, it will be Producing 
und Harvesting for Quality Ginning. 
Friday’s theme will be Quality—From 
Producer to Consumer. 

Bruton reported that a two-hour 
vaudeville show has been scheduled at 
the Municipal Auditorium. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1953 prior to Jan. 16, 1954, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1953 and 1952. 
Ginning (Running bales 

linters not included) 


State 


1953 1952 1951 


United States *16,140,397 *14,708,200 *14,529,763 


910,309 
664,928 
1,179,889 
1,610,999 


966,900 895,672 
,001,412 863,619 
,513,504 328,652 
,724,689 1,716,872 

13,844 
751,345 
1,686 
6,516 
797,494 

2,091,486 
450,309 
306,607 
465,030 
428,724 
698,849 
690,382 

4,216,428 

15,192 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Florida 
Georgia 
Ulinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 

*Includes 345,860 bales of the crop of 1953 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which were counted in the 
supply for the season of 1952-53, compared with 
176,356 and 223,566 bales of the crops of 1952 and 
1951. 

The statistics in this report include 63,160 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1953, 84,713 for 1952, 
and 40,176 for 1951. 

The statistics for 1953 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season prior 
to Dec. 1 is 14,297,030 bales. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports— 

United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of December 
1953 amounted to 757,152 bales. Cotton on hand in 
eonsuming establishments on Jan. 2, 1954, was 
1,681,272 bales and in public storage and at com- 
presses 11,952,783 bales. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday, morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—72-85” cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
presses and parts, lat pumps 





ps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No. 158 separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader. 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Cookers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw completely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
36” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 














Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Burleson County with 
six room house and four acres of land.—Write 
e/o Box 191, Navasota, Texas. Phone Navasota, 
Texas 5-6815. 


FOR SALE—The best buys offered in cotton gins, 
either to move or operate where now located.— 
Contact M. M. Phillips, P. O. Box 1288, Telephone 
5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Complete gin stands: Two 80 saw 
Contintentals, bargain.—A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 
178, 22nd St. Sta., St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 





COMPLETE GIN FOR SALE—Wiill sell to highest 
bidder, further information write C. N. Mougey, 
Star Route, Sardis, Miss. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Murray glass front. Mitchell 14’ 
steel bur machine. After cleaners, tower dryer. 
2 oil engines, 110 Anderson, 120 Tips. Good com- 
bination. Gin house, seed and cotton house. Also 
one dismantled plant with buildings included, has 
ginned 900 bales, good for 1,500 or more, for a 
man of 65 or less of age. Reason for selling, 77 
years of age, and no dependent to help. Only gin 
in Manor. $12,000.—W. A. Hiller, Manor, Texas. 





Electric Motors 


Sales 
. - Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—250 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 83/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—150 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—150 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
83-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 
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FOR SALE—5-80 saws 6” mote conveyor Murray 
gins. 5-60” Standard Mitchells, 5-80 Murray belt 
distributor. Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood bur ma- 
chine, 5-cylinder wood cleaner, 6-cylinder steel 
cleaner. 50” steel dropper, 2 bucket elevators.— 
Contact Modern Gin, Buckholts, Texas. 





FOR QUICK SALE—5-80 Murray Blewett huller 
cleaner feeders $75 each. 4-80 Lummus steel front 
ball bearing pickerollers gins, good ribs and saws, 
repainted and stenciled, $150 each.—Bill Smith, 
phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Condensers: Four 5-80, one 4-80, one 
3-80. Feeders: 5-60” V-belt Super Mitchells, one 
66” Super Mitchell, 4-60” flet belt Standard 
Mitchell for drying, 4-66” Continental XX, 4-80 
Lummus L.E.F. Gins: 4-80 Continental F3 brush, 
5-80 Continental A. B. Model E, 5-80 Continental 
brush Model C, one Continental brush Model F1 
on 80 Murray glass front, 4-90 Gullett brush 
Model 1951. Driers: 20-shelf Hardwicke-Etter com- 
plete, two trough Continertal complete, one Lum- 
mus thermo-cleaner. Pum »s: One Murray, one 
Hardwicke-Etter, one Beauinier. One 14’ Wichita 
steel bur machine. Two Continental 4 cylinder 50” 
steel cleaners. One Lummus steel tramper.—Bill 
—. phones 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, 
'exas. 


FOR SALE—1 fourteen foot bur machine used 
four seasons. Reason for selling: Have replaced 
with 2 ten foot machines, the 14 foot does not 
have the capacity for our 5 stand Continental out- 
fit. Will sell at one-half cost.—Contact H. 
Gilbert at Wisner, La. Phone 2063 or 2183. 








FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes County located 
Iola, Texas. Excellent condition, large warehouse 
with three acres of land.—Phone Navasota, Texas 
5-6815 or write P. O. Box 191 Navasota, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Located south Texas black land, ex- 
cellent crop conditions, 5-80 Continental gin with 
new Hardwicke-Etter 14’ bur machine, tower 
drier, 15 cylinder 70” cleaner, 3 bedroom house, 
good office, 34 wagon scales, cotton house, seed 
house and wagon shed. All electric with V-belt 
drives, $25,000, half cash.—Bill Smith, phones 
4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—A good late model 4-80 all steel air 
blast Gullett gin. Direct connected with diesel 
power: 6 drum cleaner, bur extracting cleaner 
feeders, 2 seed elevators, one to seed scales, other 
to seed house, steel gin house. Will sell with gin 
or will sell machinery and keep building. Gin and 
building, $22,000 or less building, $17,000. Mote, 
seed and si house conveyors all 9 inch size. If 
you want a good cheap gin see D. H. or L. F. 
Pace, Heflin, La. L. F. Pace, phone 2774, Minden, 
La. D. H. Pace, phone 1786-M-4, Minden, La. 











FOR SALE—Four-eighty saw Lummus gins and 
L.E.F. automatic feeders; Lummus separator, all 
steel; one Cen-Tennial double auger conveyor over 
four Mitchells.—Filgo & Robbins, Shannon, Miss. 





GINNERS—We offer, subject to prior sale, the 
following excellent used and reconditioned ma- 
chinery: Extracting feeders: 5-53” V-belt, 6-60” 
flat belt, 5-66” standard Mitchells. 1-66” Super 
Mitchell. 8-66” Double X and 2-60” Triple X Con- 
tinental. Gin stands: 4-80 Continental brush. 6-70 
Continental, 11-80 Murray air blast. 4-80 glass 
front Murray. Steel condensers: 1-48”, 3-60” and 
2-72” up, side and down discharge. Steel cleaners: 
One 50” Continental impact, one 50”, 4-cylinder 
and one 72”, 6-cylinder Continental incline, one 
52”, 6-cylinder Murray incline, one 60”, 6-cylinder 
Lummus straight line, two big drum barrel type 
Continental air line. Steel separators: One 
Gullett cleaning type, one 43” Stacy, 
Lummus, one 72” Continental. Two 14 foot steel 
bur machines. Two 20 foot steel bucket elevators, 
two Murray triplex, two Beaumier, one Lummus, 
Union, Continental press pumps. Numerous gas, 
diesel and electrical power units. Also several com- 
plete gin outfits at attractive prices. Hundreds of 
other items such as fans, conveyors, belting, pul- 
leys, steel belt distributors, ete., too numerous to 
itemize. If you need machinery or have machinery 
for sale or trade, call us first.—R. B. Strickland 
2 Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.: 2-8141, Waco, 
'exas. 


FOR SALE—48 inch all-steel model 40 Continental 
condenser, perfect condition. Two Caterpillar pow- 
er units, D8800 diesel and 95G100 natural gas.— 
Johnson Bros., Glenmora, La. 


FOR SALE—2 Continental 45 fans, 1 cast iron, 1 
flat back both in good condition. 1 Hardwicke- 
Etter 40 fan, cast iron in good condition. 1 Con- 
tinental 12” elevator.—Farmers Co-op Society of 
Acuff, Route 1, Lubbock, Texas. 


FOR SALE—ATTEBERRY cottonseed sterilizers. 
Estimates furnished without obligation.—Hughs- 
ton Sales Company, 2944 Oak Lane, HUnter-5321, 
Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—5-80 Lummus gins, all steel, new 
fronts, with L.E.F. feeders, good condition ; Lum- 
mus 10 foot bur machine, all steel rollers and 
brush, spare parts; one type M all steel dropper; 
5 Standard Mitchell feeders, 60” with V-drive, 
good as new.—Brandon Gin, Brandon, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Located Mississippi Delta, to be 
moved: 4-80 Lummus doubie moting all steel outfit 
with Super Mitchells, 10 foot hull separator, one 
story press, steel building. Excellent condition and 
priced to move.—Write Box “TB” c/o Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five-80 saw model F3 Continental 

air blast gins, $2,500. Gins are in good shape. 

Model No. 18 Murray big reel dryer, good shape, 

pitted Union Co-op. Gin, Sentinel, 
a. 
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FOR SALE—Very reasonable cotton gin in good 
condition in Robstown, Texas.—Write or see Fred 
Nemec, Route 4, Robstown, Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED TO BUY—Complete compress. A small 
compress is also needed. Absolutely in good shape 
and a bargain; that compresses cotton bales either 
standard or high density. Write full and complete 
information of equipment and capacity.—Gaston 
Lambarry, Isabel la Catolica No. 38, Despacho 703, 
Mexico, Distrito Federal, Mexico. 


WANTED—36” motor driven attrition mill, 440 
volt, 56, 60 or 75 h.p. Give description and price. 
—Hazlehurst Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co., Hazle- 
hurst, Miss. 








WANTED—Will buy one or two Hancock bur ex- 
tractors, large size.—A. H. Sissom, Box 173, Al- 
varado, Texas. 





Amsco Midsouth Manager 


ROBERT L. MOORE, JR., has been ap- 
pointed manager of Amsco’s Midsouth 
Division with offices at Jackson, Miss. 
The announcement was made by E. M. 
Toby, Jr., president of American Mineral 
Spirits Co. Moore succeeds Thomas Bark- 
er, who is moving to the sales staff of 
the company’s headquarters in Chicago. 
Moore will be responsible for the mar- 
keting of Amsco’s complete line of tech- 
nical napthas in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Missouri and portions of 
Florida and Tennessee. Prior to his new 
assignment he had been associated with 
Amsco’s Philadelphia sales division for 
a period of six years. Before joining 
Amsco, he had further experience in the 
petroleum industry. During World War 
II, he was inspector of U.S. naval ma- 
terial in conjunction with the Navy’s 
procurement program. 
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WANTED TO BUY—Small gin seed sterilizer: 
Must be in good shape and a bagain. Write full 
and complete information of equipment.—Gaston 
Lambarry, Isabel la Catolica No. 38 Despacho 703, 
Mexico, Distrito Federal, Mexico. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—Two Model LRO 250 h.p. Waukesha 
natural gas engines, direct connected to 440 volt, 
8 phase genertators.—South Texas Cotton Oil 
Company, Robstown, Texas. 


FOR SALE—One Model LRO 250 h.p. Waukesha 
natural gas engine, five Model NE 170 h.p. Min- 
neapolis-Moline natural gas engines.—South Texas 
Cotton Oil Company, Harlingen, Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
. ~ Naa Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 











FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse full diesel engines, 
120 to 360 h.p.; also parts for YV Fairbanks- 
Morse diesel engines.—A. C. Askew, Box 3073, 
Whittier Station, Tulsa 8, Okla. Phone 6-6120. 





FOR SALE—Allis-Chalmers cotton picker, picked 
sixteen bales. Good as new. Also 4-80 saw Lummus 
all steel ball bearing gins with L.E.F. feeders. 
Also Lummus thermo cleaner drier and _ boiler.— 
Drake’s Gin, Anderson, S.C. 





ATTENTION GINNERS in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Okahoma and Texas—We have cotton seed Clipper 
cleaner with Ceresan treating attachment, mount- 
ed on truck and would like to lease to ginner to 
run his own seed, provided he could do custom 
work for farmers within radius twenty to twenty 
five miles of his gin. Write for information and 
give references.—-Petway Clipper Co., Inc., Box 
1023, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 350 h.p., 277 r.p.m Bruce Mac- 
Beth gas engine, clutch and drive pulley. Price, 
$6,000.—Arcadia Cotton Oil Co., Arcadia, La. 


FOR SALE—International and Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, condition same as new. Real bargains— 
Arnold A. Manofsky, Box 630, Bay City, Texas. 








Endrin Is Best Control 
For Bollworm, Weevil 


Endrin, one of the newer organic in- 
secticides, has been found to be the best 
insecticide thus far tested against the 
combination of the bollworm and the boll 
weevil, USDA reports. 

Entomologists have found that endrin 
gives control of several other cotton 
pests, but it is not effective against the 
pink bollworm or spider mites. 

The Department points out that endrin 
lasts longer than toxaphene, which is the 
only ccher insecticide recommended for 
control of both the boll weevil and boll- 
worm. 

Endrin applied at 0.2 to 0.6 pound 
per acre is effective against the boll 
weevil and bollworm; at 0.1 to 0.2 pound 
per acre it is effective in controlling 
thrips, cotton leafworms, cotton flea- 
hoppers and lygus bugs, USDA says. 


Conservationists To Hear 


Secretary Benson Speak 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has accepted an invitation to 
address a meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts 
Feb. 23 at New Orleans. About 3,000 
farmers and ranchers are expected to 
attend the convention. 


@ HAROLD POMEROY was re- 
elected president and LARRY NOURSE 
secretary-manager of the California Cot- 
ton Planting Seed Distributors at the re- 
cent annual meeting. 
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E. B. Doerr, Gin Machinery 
Industry Leader, Dies 


Edward B. Doerr, Dallas, Western 
district manager for the Continental Gin 
Co., died Feb. 9 at Baylor Hospital in 
Dallas. He had been with the same firm 
for 54 years and had a host of friends 
throughout the industry who will join 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press staff 


EDWARD B. DOERR 


in extending sympathy to his family and 
associates. 

A native of Houston, he was 71 years 
old last Jan. 31 and would have observed 
his fiftieth wedding anniversary next 
month, In addition to his wife, the for- 
mer Louise Nelms, he is survived by 
three daughters, Mrs. Jack M. Howell 
and Miss Doris Doerr, both of Dallas, 
and Mrs. Robert F. Yonash of Garland; 
and three grandchildren. 

Starting with Continental as a ship- 
ping clerk, he was at Charlotte, N.C., 
for a short time, but he returned to 
Dallas in about two years. He was a 
member of the Episcopal Church of the 
Incarnation in Dallas. Funeral services 
were held at the church on Feb. 11. 


Better Plows and Harrows 


Objective of Research 


More efficient and longer wearing 
tillage implements are expected to re- 
sult from extensive USDA tests of the 
steel disks used on plows and harrows. 
Research has been conducted at the 
U.S. Tillage Laboratory, Auburn, Ala., 
in cooperation with the farm equipment 
industry. 

Disks with sharpened edges wore much 
more rapidly under the test conditions 
(actual field use for 500 to 800 hours) 
than disks with rolled edges until the 
sharp edges were rounded off, after 
which wear was the same. 


More Sesame in Pakistan 


Sesame acreage in Pakistan in 1953- 
54 is forecast at 208,000 acres, USDA 
reports. This compares with 206,000 
acres in 1952-53 which produced 40,300 
short tons of sesame. 
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@ Fabric Tests Made 


In Tennessee 


FABRICS WOVEN from Tennessee 241 
and Deltapine 15 cottons are being worn, 
washed and ironed at the University of 
Tennessee as part of a study to deter- 
mine which variety gives greater con- 
sumer satisfaction. 

Questions to be answered also include 
these: 

1. Is there any relationship between 
fiber and fabric properties of these two 
varieties ? 

2. If so, which fiber characteristics 
are most important in determining fabric 
quality ? 

The cotton was grown on the state 
prison farm at Fort Pillow and was 
woven by state prison industries at 
Nashville. Samples of the fiber have been 
tested for length, strength, fineness and 
maturity. Fabrics are being tested by 
the school’s textile laboratory and gar- 
ments made from the materials are being 
worn by volunteer users who keep rec- 
ords of the numbers of hours that each 
article is used. 


Arkansas Will Continue 
Sales Tax on Feeds 


Arkansas farmers must continue to 
pay the two percent state sales tax on 
feed until some substitute method of 
raising revenue is found, Governor 
Francis Cherry recently said. A bill ex- 
empting feed, seed and fertilizer from 
the tax passed the state legislature last 
year, but was vetoed by the governor. 
Revenue from the tax is approximately 
$3 million. 


g@ J.T. STRATTON of Ana- 
darko has been appointed field repre- 
sentative in Oklahoma for the National 
= Council, succeeding C. E. KINGS- 

ON. 


@ RAYMOND KING, Lubbock 
Cotton Oil Co., is president of the Lub- 
bock Agricultural Club. 
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(UBRIPLATE te THE 
DEAL WBRICANT 


FOR 
HIGH 
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—say leading 
Textile Manufacturers 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants have won ac- 
ceptance in the textile industry because 
even with speeds up to 25,000 R.P.M., 
they have exceedingly long life and do 
not break down. LUBRIPLATE Lubri- 
cants range from the lightest oils to 
the heaviest greases to meet every re- 
quirement of the textile industry. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE AND 
TYPE OF YOUR MACHINERY, 
LUBRIPLATE Grease AND 
FLUID TYPE LUBRICANTS WILL 
IMPROVE ITS OPERATION AND 
REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS. 




















WBRIPLATE 


MOTOR © 


LUBRIPLATE is available 
in grease and fluid densi- 
ties for every purpose... 
LUBRIPLATE H.D.S. 
Moror OIL meets today’s 
exacting requirements for 
gasoline and diesel 
engines. 


For nearest LUBRIPLATE distributor see 
Classified Telephone Directory. Send for 
free ““LUBRIPLATE DATA BOOK”... a 
valuable treatise on lubrication. Write 
LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, Fiske 
Brothers Refining Co., Newark 5, N. J. 
or Toledo 5, Ohio. 
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© Bob Jackson Reviews 


Textile Policies 


OPPORTUNITIES for expanding world 
textile consumption and the need for 
maintaining a strong American cotton 
textile industry were discussed by Robert 
C. Jackson, executive vice-president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, in a recent address before the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

Jackson pointed out that U.S. cetton 
mills share with cotton producers a vital 
interest in expanding world cotton ccn- 
sumption. The cotton consuming capac- 
ity of the world, if permitted to express 
itself, could solve the great problem of 
surplus almost overnight, he said. 

Trade restrictions which exist through- 
out the world damage the U.S. not only 
by reducing raw cotton exports, Jack- 
son commented, but also by increasing 
pressure from foreign manufacturers de- 
siring to sell cotton goods to this coun- 
try. 

U.S. cotton goods exports are being 
strangled by almost universal restric- 
tions, he added, citing the decrease from 
1.5 billion yards exported in 1947 to 
only approximately 625 million in 1953. 

“The great challenge to the foreign 
economic policy of the U.S.,” the speaker 
said, “is to contribute promptly and 
effectively to the elimination of artifi- 
cial trade barriers in many areas of the 
world and the restoration of currency 
convertibility and multilateral trade.” 

American tariff policy is an extremely 
minor question in its relationship to the 
over-all problem, he maintained. The 
height of the American tariff is only 
about one-third of what it was 16 years 
ago, and the upturn of American imports 
since 1949 indicates that present tariffs 
are not an impediment to trade expan- 
sion. 

Jackson reviewed the cost differentials, 
wage differentials and other differences 
between the textile industries of this 
country and foreign nations; and said 
that a program of tariff reduction 
“would not be a blow against the textile 
industry or some part of it alone. In- 
stead, it would be a frontal assault on 
the American wage-cost system as a 
whole. 

“If, as many people suggest, the tex- 
tile industry or any portion of it should 
be sacrificed to foreign industry on the 
basis of comparative costs, the destruc- 
tive aftermath would be felt throughout 
the entire economic system. America 
as a whole would be the loser at all 
points and the gainer at none,” he said. 


@ Oklahoma Co-op Gins 


Re-elect Officers 


OFFICERS and directors of the Farm- 
ers Union Cooperative Ginners’ Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma were re-elected at the 
annual meeting Feb. 4 at Hobart, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lucile Millwee, secretary. 

C. A. Holmberg, Erick, was re-elect- 
ed president; H. M. Gilbreth, Frederick, 
vice-president; and Bud Patton, Man- 
gum, and J. G. Hudgens, Friendship, 
were re-named to the board of directors 
for three-year terms. 

Attendance totaled 200 with 46 coop- 
erative gins represented, Mrs, Millwee 
said, 

Principal speaker was Roy B. Davis, 
manager, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Lubbock. 
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Use Hulls in Wintering 
Ration for Beef Cows 


Cottonseed hulls, corn fodder and oth- 
er coarse roughages are useful for win- 
tering beef cows if supplemented with 
protein and minerals, University of Ten- 
nessee livestock specialists remind farm- 
ers. They suggest a ration of 15 pounds 
of cottonseed hulls, 3 pounds of lespe- 
deza hay and 2 pounds of protein con- 
centrate. 


@ DR. FRANCIS E. JOHN- 
STONE, formerly agronomist of the 
NCPA Educational Service, visited Dal- 
las friends recently while attending the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers meeting. He now heads the Uni- 
versity of Georgia department of horti- 
culture. 
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Want to Buy or Sell 
Some Used Equipment? 


Need a Good Gin Foreman? 


Looking for a Mill Superintendent? 


You'll get RESULTS with a 


CLASSIFIED AD 


in “THE PRESS” 


Turn to Pages 42-43 in this issue and see what many 
ginners, crushers and allied folks are saying in our 
classified columns. See top of Page 42 for rates. 
“The Press” is issued every other week, next issue 
to be dated February 27. So try “The Press” classified 
pages if you want RESULTS...and you'll GET results! 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street eo P. O. Box 444 e@ Dallas 21, Texas 
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Operates Throughout World 





Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
Observes 5Gth Year 


m ACCO not only has been a leader in merchandising cotton and cot- 
tonseed products, but also in many programs benefiting entire in- 
dustry. Ginning, crushing and finished products plants have been ex- 
panded and modernized in recent years. 


ph gpa during 1954 of its 
fiftieth anniversary by Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. is of wide interest 
throughout the cotton industry, in which 
this firm is a leading organization. 
ACCO, as it is known wherever cotton is 
produced in the U.S. and in most foreign 
countries, has a reputation for leadership 
and support of many programs that bene- 
fit cotton and all who are concerned with 
the crop. 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. started busi- 
ness in 1904 as a partnership in Oklaho- 
ma City. William L. Clayton, Frank E. 
Anderson and Monroe D. Anderson were 
the original partners, with Benjamin 
Clayton becoming a partner about a year 
later. 

Head office of the firm was moved to 
Houston in 1916. The business is now 
operated as a Delaware corporation, with 
domestic and foreign subsidiaries. The 
firm’s original business of buying and 
selling cotton has expanded to include 


oil milling, ginning, compressing and 
warehousing, as well as other operations. 

Anderson, Clayton started its Mexican 
business in 1921, later adding operations 
in Egypt, Brazil, Peru, Argentina and 
Paraguay. Through subsidiaries, it is 
engaged in cotton merchandising, gin- 
ning and oil milling in all of these coun- 
tries and also has compressing and ware- 
housing operations in most of them. 
Mexican and Brazilian operations in- 
clude the manufacture and distribution 
of shortening, margarine and salad oil; 
the processing and packaging of insecti- 
cides; and the manufacture of laundry 
soap. A Brazilian plant processes and 
distributes fertilizers. 

The firm’s Brazilian subsidiary in 1950 
entered the business of exporting green 
coffee. 

Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Inc., Sherman, 
Texas, was merged with Anderson, Clay- 
ton in 1952. The business was expanded 
by the addition of a new plant at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., in 1953. Mrs. Tucker’s Prod- 


ucts Division manufactures shortening, 
margarine and salad oils. 

Other ACCO operations include an 
irrigated farm in California; the Hous- 
ton Textile Co. Division; and a number 
of experimental farms and fiber testing 
laboratories. 

Some other facts about Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. follow. They are taken 
from an article in The Wall Street 
Journal, as recently reprinted in the 
ACCO publication, The Paymaster. 

As a cotton merchant, ACCO has dealt 
in about 70 million bales of cotton dur- 
ing the past 30 years. 

It has 20,000 employees on six conti- 
nents. 

Cottonseed crushing capacity of ACCO 
has nearly doubled since World War II; 
and about three-fourths of the nearly 
$120 million spent during the past seven 
years for new physical facilities has gone 
into new, expanded or modernized gins, 
oil mills, refineries and finished products 
plants. 

About two-thirds of the firm’s plant 
investment is in the U.S., and about $97 
million, or 80 percent, is invested in 
gins, oil mills, refineries and finished 
products plants. 

Much of the growth of the firm is at- 
tributed by his associates to W. L. Clay- 
ton, who was chairman of the board 
when he retired in 1950. Among many 
other executives of the firm who are 
known throughout the industry, any list 
would include Lamar Fleming, Jr., who 
began his cotton career sweeping floors 
in the sample room 37 years ago, was 
president of the firm from 1943 to 1953 
and is now chairman of the board; and 
Harmon Whittington, now president, who 
began as a stenographer in 1917. 





belton superior bagging 
a 2 ASW. 
the best protection 
against handling —- 
and weather 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 








Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 





For de- 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 





Box 5007 Lubbock , Texas 
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At Pinehurst, N.C. 


Cotton Study Clinic 
Program Planned 


m@ FULL schedule of technical 
papers planned for Feb. 17-18-19 
meetings. M. Earl Heard is gen- 
eral chairman. 





The program for the fifth annual Cot- 
ton Research Clinic to be held Feb. 17- 
18-19 at Pinehurst, N.C., has been com- 
pleted. General chairman is M. Earl 
Heard, West Point, Ga., vice-president 
and head of research for the West Point 
Manufacturing Co. 

Heard has announced that chairmen to 
preside over the sessions during the 
three-day meeting will be William A. 
Newell, Raleigh, North Carolina State 
College school of textiles; R. J. Cheat- 
ham, New Orleans, cotton mechanical 
processing division, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory; Carl D. Brandt, 
Whitinville, Mass., Whitin Machine 
Works; Alex W. Bell, Mt. Holly, N.C., 
American & Efird Mills, Inc.; and W. W. 
Mitchell, J. P. Stevens & Co. 

The complete program follows: 

Wednesday morning session — 9:30 
a.m. Effect of Cotton Fiber Strength on 
Single Yarn Properties and on Proces- 
sing Behavior, John J. Brown, cotton me- 
chanical processing division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory; panel 
discussion on cotton neps—An_ Instru- 
ment for Predicting the Tendency of 
Cotton To Form Neps, John F. Bogdan, 
school of textiles, North Carolina State 
College; Influence of Processing on Nep 
Formation, R. Hobart Souther, Cone 
Mills Corp.; A Method of Determining 
the Nep Content of Ginned Lint Using 
Accessory Equipment with the Mechani- 
cal Fiber Blender, J. T. Rouse, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, USDA. 

Wednesday afternoon session — 1:30 
p.m. Some Nomographs for Estimating 
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Yarn Properties, Werner Buesser, Rohr- 
schach, Switzerland; Cotton Yarn Count- 
Strength Problems, Thomas Kerr, C. B. 
Landstreet, T. D. Ewald, Plant Industry 
Station, USDA; Effect of Single and 
Ply Yarn Twist on Ply Yarn Properties, 
Louis A. Fiori, cotton mechanical process- 
ing division, Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory; Structure and Properties of 
Cotton Yarns, John B. Dickson, Textile 
Division, U.S. Rubber Co. 


Thursday morning session—9:30 a.m. 
Some Methods of Reducing Carding 
Neps, Hugh M. Brown, school of textiles, 
Clemson College; The Retracto-Pin Con- 
tinuous Card Stripper, Ralph A. Rusca, 
cotton mechanical processing division, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory; 
Cotton Carding with Metallic Card Cloth- 
ing, J. W. Powischill, textile division, 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc.; Does Metallic 
Wire Solve My Carding Problem, Rob- 
ert C. Ashworth, Jr., Ashworth Bros., 
Inc.; A New Development in Card Fillet, 
Tom Pegson, Joseph Sykes Bros., Ltd., 
Huddersfield, England. 


Thursday evening session—8 p.m. A 
symposium on the cotton industry abroad 
—Observations on European Cotton Fi- 
ber Research, Helmut R. Wakeham, Tex- 
tile Research Institute; Methods of Se- 
lecting, Blending and Cleaning Cotton as 
Practiced in European Mills, Lindsay 
Dexter, Pepperell Manufacturing Co.; 
Developments in European Cotton Pro- 
cessing Methods, Ralph A. Rusca, cotton 
mechanical processing division, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory; Quality 
Requirements and Cotton Fiber Procure- 
ment Practices in Europe, George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, Otto Goedecke Co.; Cot- 
ton Technology and Manufacturing Prac- 
tices in the Orient, Earl E. Berkley, 
ACCO Fiber & Spinning Laboratories, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


Friday morning session—9:30 a.m. De- 
velopments in Cotton Blending and Feed- 
ing, Howard H. Langdon, James R. To- 
bin, Curlator Corp.; Causes and Effects 
of Picker Lap Unevenness, M. Earl 
Heard, Jr., Tritex Corp.; Mill Applica- 
tion of Tritex Picker Attachment, Joe L. 
Delany, Joanna Cotton Mills Co. 

Friday afternoon session—1:30 p.m. 
Cotton and Ideal Military Textiles, 
Stephen J. Kennedy, textile, clothing and 
footwear section, Office of the Quarter- 
master General; Control of Size Take-Up 
In Slashing—the Shirley Automatic Size 
Box, Eric Harding Jones, Shirley Insti- 
tute, principal research officer, Man- 
chester, England; Tar-Spot Removal 
from Cotton Fabrics During Finishing, 
Jack Compton and Leo R. Hubbard, In- 
stitute of Texas Technology. 


Eugene Butler Honored for 
Agricultural Leadership 


Personal friends of Eugene Butler, 
Dallas, agricultural leader and editor 
who recently was named president of 
The Progressive Farmer, honored him at 
an informal breakfast Feb. 2 in Dallas. 


C. B. Spencer, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
presided and called on a number of ag- 
ricultural leaders who expressed their ap- 
preciation for Butler’s services in many 
varied fields of agricultural activity. 

Hosts for the breakfast were Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Southwest Sprayer & 
Chemical Co., Texas Chain Store Asso- 
ciation and The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press. 
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Convention Plans Made 
By Mississippi Group 


Hotel reservations should be made 
promptly for the annual convention of 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, July 1-2 at the Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss., J. A. Rogers, Jack- 
son, secretary, points out. Rogers says 
an interesting program is being ar- 
ranged, and the convention will be pre- 
ceded by a barbecue at 7 p.m. June 30. 
Other entertainment includes a party for 
ladies and dinner dance. 
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A Cottonseed Crusher 


BOUGHT A RAILROAD 
That Is No Joke Now 


m= PEOPLE used to laugh at the tiny Mississippian Railway, 
but that was before it helped to bring over half a million dol- 
lars annually to the Amory-Fulton area. 





HERE aren’t many cottonseed crush- 

ers who have the distinction of be- 
ing railroad executives, too, but Erbie 
Lee, Puckett, Amory, Miss., has. 

His line, the 24-mile long Mississip- 
pian Railway, was the standing joke of 
the community until it started hauling 
bentonite (volcanic ash clay) out of the 
Northeast Mississippi hills to the con- 
necting Frisco Railway line, thereby 
helping to furnish the area with be- 
tween $500,000 and $600,000 in wages 
and royalties annually. 

Railroader Puckett also is president 
of Amory Cotton Oil Co. and a past 
president of the Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

The Mississippian Railway runs be- 
tween Amory and Fulton in the southern 
part of Itawamba County and the north- 
ern part of Monroe. It hauls manufac- 
tured goods from Amory to Smithville 
and Fulton, and on the return trip car- 
ries the clay, which is used in foundry 
molds, wall plaster, filter material in the 
petroleum and vegetable oil industries, 
and seed coatings. 

Rolling stock consists of five pieces— 
two second-hand locomotives and three 
motor cars to carry work gangs back 
and forth. Other lines furnish the 3,000 
cars that are needed annually to haul 
the bentonite out of the hills. 

During the depression years, the line 
hauled logs, but things got so bad that 
ties rotted out and rails rusted. It was 
a little later, in 1940, that Puckett and 
two associates bought it, and nursed it 
back to its present prosperity. 

Puckett opened negotiations with 
Eastern Clay Co. (now International 
Mineral and Chemical Co. of Chicago) 
and the firm was sold on the value of 
clay deposits in the hill area near his 
hometown. The result was new business 
for both the railroad and the communi- 
ty—a clay processing and packaging 
plant six miles north of Amory. 

The little railroad has been the sub- 
ject of dozens of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles, including a recent feature 
story in the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, and many legends have sprung up. 
Most popular, although not true, is the 
story that the railroad is under con- 
tract to stop its trains and pick up any- 
body anywhere along the line who wants 
to ride—and for free. 

The Mississippian does pick up folks 
if they want to ride—but it is just a 
good neighbor policy, not the result of 
a cold legal agreement. 

Another tradition is that members of 
the Jake Carlisle family must always 
run the trains. Carlisle helped build the 
line and he, and occasionally his wife, 
ran the trains for many years. He is re- 
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tired now, but there are two more Car- 
lisles—James and Frank—who alternate 
as engineer and brakeman. 


Sale price of the Mississippian is the 
subject of much good-natured specula- 
tion. The former owner is rumored to 
have offered to sell it for two bits, and 
Puckett’s friends tell admiringly of how 
a bargained the ex-owner down to one 

it. 


It is no folk tale, however, that Pres- 
ident Puckett can, and does, don over- 
alls and engineer the train down the 
tracks upon occasion. 

The little line is thriving without a 
mail contract or other government heip, 
and the future seems assured. When the 
bentonite begins to peter out, as it will 
in about 25 years at the present rate of 
use, there will be pulpwood and lumber 
for the Mississippian to haul. Millions 
of pine trees are being planted in the 
area, and they will be maturing pretty 
soon. 

Folks around Amory and Fulton still 
laugh at jokes about the Mississippian. 
For instance, there is the one about the 
man on the mule who rides in front of 
the engine proclaiming, “Here comes 
the train.” But they all love the Missis- 
sippian, just the same. 


@ JAMES S. EDMUNDSON, 
president of Edmundson, Neblett & Co., 
was elected president of the Dallas Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association Feb. 3. EARL 
H. EDWARDS was named vice-president. 
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®@ Register Early for 


Ginning Schools 


MIDSOUTH GINNING leaders urge 
gin operators of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana to 
make plans now to have a full repre- 
sentation from their gins at the Mid- 
south Cotton Gin Operators’ Schools 
March 2-3 in and near Memphis. 

As announced in the Jan. 30 issue of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, reg- 
istration blanks or a letter listing those 
to attend and the name of the school 
to be attended should be sent not later 
than Feb. 18 to one of the following: 

Arkansas and Missouri ginners to W. 
Kemper Bruton, Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, P.O. Box 345, 
Blytheville, Ark. 

Tennessee ginners to Hugh Turner, 
Tennessee Ginners’ Association, Ripley, 
Tenn. 

Louisiana ginners to Harvey Grant, 
Louisiana Delta Council, Delhi, La. 

Mississippi ginners to cotton ginning 
improvement committee, Delta Council, 
Stoneville, Miss., or to Tom J. Johnston, 
Extension cotton ginning specialist, 
Stoneville. 

Schools, starting daily at 9 a.m. and 
ending at 5 p.m., will be held for two 
days at the following locations: 

Continental Gin Co. School at 212 
Poplar Street, Memphis. 

Murray-Mitchell Gin School at 146 
East Butler Street, Memphis. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Co, School at 234 
East Butler Street, Memphis. 

Hardwicke-Etter Gin Co. School at The 
Cowart Gin Co., Inc., nine miles west 
of Charleston, Miss., on Highway 32 
(14 miles east of Webb, Miss., on High- 
way 32). 

Gin operators will be instructed in 
the operation, maintenance and repair 
of each piece of machinery in a modern 
gin. Actual stripped down machines and 
especially prepared cut-a-way machin- 
ery diagrams will be used. Factory en- 
gineers will give practical information 
on all machines, and experienced per- 
sonnel will be available to answer ques- 
tions regarding older model machines 
that are being used in the field. 

There are no charges for the schools. 
Hotel reservations must be arranged by 
each person attending. 


Linters Exports Listed 


USDA reports that exports of linters 
from August through November 1953 
totaled 38,000 bales. This included 20,- 
000 bales to Western Germany, 7,000 to 
Japan, 5,000 to Canada, 2,000 to the 
Netherlands and 2,000 to the United 
Kingdom. 





Cottonseed Clinic 
Is in Session 


The third annual Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic is meeting Feb. 
15-16 at the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory in New Or- 
leans. A staff article appeared in 
the Jan. 30 issue discussing plans 
for the meeting and a USDA re- 
port on the linters situation, The 
Press is planning to publish a fol- 
low-up story in the Feb. 27 issue. 
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Recommendations Made by 
e e 
Committee on Oilseeds COTTONSEED 

The continuing need for fundamental 
research is reflected in recommendations Blue Tag Mississippi Certified. 
of the Oilseeds and Peanut Research Ad- wo Tp, Leading Texas Varieties. 
visory Committee which recently held a ro : Dealers and Jobbers—Ask for Quotation Today 
three-day meeting at New Orleans. j 2 ¢ 
Established under authority of the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the 
committee meets annually. 

In production research, principal rec- 
ommendations of the committee were to 
(1) provide additional fundamental re- 
search on the genetics of soybeans; (2) 
expand production research on peanuts; 
and (3) expand flax breeding research to 
discover a usable source of resistance to 
the disease known as “pasmo” and add 
this resistance character to commercial 


“ip uttzation esearch, wp recommen | MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


dations of the committee were to (1) ex- 


pand studies on the chemical conversion All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible 


of fatty acids of soybean oil to give 
= —— suitable for non- 

ood uses such as protective coatings, 
plasticizers, and lubricants; (2) initiate B U I L D i N G S 
for possible ultimate industrial or medi- 
cal uses research on identification of 
compounds produced from oilseeds or de- Or— 
rived fatty acids by the use of microor- 
ganisms; and (3) expand studies of hu- °e COTTONSEED 
man nutritional requirements for fats. 

In marketing research, chief recom- 
mendations of the committee were to (1) e SOY BEANS 
expand work leading to improved grades 
— for sorontee: (2) —— 
work on insecticide residues resulting % qT" 
from treatment of stored peanuts and PEANUTS 
soybeans; and (3) expand research on 
storage of flaxseed. 

In marketing service and educational 
work, the committee recommended that 
(1) studies of foreign competition and 


foreign markets for fats and oils be ex- 

panded; and (2) educational work on M | & K () G FE i MN () N WO i KS 
grading and marketing of oilseed and 

peanut crops with producers, country 
dealers, and processors be continued and Muskogee, Oklahoma 
expanded. 

Members re-elected Harry J. Deuel, Jr., 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, and Charles B. Shuman, Illinois 
Agricultural Association, Chicago, chair- 
man and vice-chairman, respectively, of 
the committee. 


Other committee members attending 
included Otto Brandau, Rudd, Iowa; 
J. B. Edmondson, Danville, Ind.; Lloyd 

inn.; A. D. Richard- 


Mehlhouse, Oliva, M 
son. Floresville, Texas; S. E. Statham, 


Cobb, Ga.; and Obed A. Wyum, Rutland, : f) | FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 


N.D.; all producer representatives; and 
John H. Bryson, Dothan Oil Mill Co., y a 
Dothan, Ala.; T. H. Gregory, National Delivered and Installed 
Cottonseed Products Association., Mem- fa ; 3 
phis; C. L. Hallady, Derby Foods, Inc., . Anywhere—Anytime 
Chicago; and Francis Schofield, National : H 

Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Association, 
Inc., Washington. 

Committee members also _ inspected ° e 
work in progress at the Southern Region- New Motors: Electric Motor Repair 
al Research Laboratory. ° % $ 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 


Freight Rate Cut Granted Century Rie ag ean 


On Cottonseed Products A. 0. Smith 
T T > a] 
Southwestern railroads have requested Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 


and been granted reduced rates on ship- 


ments of cottonseed feed products to 

Colorado, points, petween Denver ed | | UBBOCK ELECTRIC CO 
Cheyenne, Wyo. The reductions, ranging : 9 
up to about $3 per ton, will become ef- 1944 Texas Avenue Phone 5-6898—Or Nights, 4-7827, Or Consult Directory 
fective March 1; and were granted to 


make rail rates more nearly competitive LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


with trucking costs. 











Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 
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e Margarine Output 
Sets New Record 


FOR the fourth successive year, mar- 
garine production in 1953 set a new rec- 
ord high, Bureau of Census reports show. 
And, for the second consecutive year, 
margarine output exceeded the volume of 
creamery butter distributed to commer- 
cial channels. 

The 1,291,803,000 pounds of margarine 
produced last year compared with 1,285,- 
975,000 in 1952, 1,040,718,000 in 1951 and 
937,045,000 pounds in 1950. USDA esti- 
mates creamery butter production mov- 
ing through normal trade channels at 
1,165,000,000 pounds. 

However, as pointed out in an article 


elsewhere in this issue, when the volume 
of butter distributed from surplus stocks 
to schools and other eligible institutions 
is added to the commercial trade channel 
total, per capita consumption of butter 
was slightly higher than consumption of 
margarine. 

S. F. Riepma, president of the National 
Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 
points out that Americans today are 
using approximately 10 times the amount 
of factory-colored yellow margarine that 
they did 10 years ago. Of the total mar- 
garine production last year, he estimated 
that over 90 percent, or approximately 
1,226,000,000 pounds was the yellow 
product. 

Riepma noted that four more states 
repealed discriminatory legislation 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
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JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weove admits sun- 
light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 
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SERVICE FOR GINNERS 


Let’s Start Repairing 


We have IN Stock... 


Mitchell Repairs 
Murray Repairs 


V-Belts 
Sheaves 
Belting 

Belt Hooks 
Belt Lacers 
Belt Dressings 


Fans 


Machine Shop e 
Angles e 


PHONE—WIRE—WRITE 
(We accept “Collect” calls) 


WONDER STATE MFG. CO. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 


Screw Conveyors 
Tower Driers 
Saws & Ribs 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 


Welding Shop e 
Channels 


Fire Extinguishers 
Fire & Water Hose 
Blowpipe 

_ Elbow & Valves 
Bearings 
Packings 


Sheet Metal Shop 


e Beams e Sheets 
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against the sale of pre-colored mar- 
garine during 1953. These were Iowa, 
Montana, South Dakota and Vermont. 
These bring to a total of 13 the states 
that have discarded laws against yellow 
margarine since the repeal of the fed- 
eral taxes and license fees on this prod- 
uct in 1950. The only states which still 
prohibit the sale of the factory colored 
margarine now are Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 


e E. R. Barrow Retires, 


Mays Promoted 


FE. R. BARROW, Memphis, is officially 
retiring as vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer of Barrow-Agee Laboratories, 
Inc., and Barrow-Agee Laboratories of 
Mississippi, Inc. He will continue to 
serve as a consultant and member of the 


E. R. BARROW 


board of directors. G. Worthen Agee 


is president. 

J. R. Mays, Jr., former vice-president, 
has been promoted to executive vice- 
president and treasurer. Other promo- 
tions that have been announced include 
G. L. Weaver, vice-president and secre- 
tary; E. F. Harder, vice-president and 
manager of the engineering division; 
Mrs. Evelyn T. Agee, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Barrow’s many activities in the crush- 
ing and chemical industries and civic 
affairs were listed in a_ biographical 
sketch in The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press of April 25, 1953. They included 
charter membership and serving as pres- 
ident of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society; membership in the chemists’ 
committee from 1909 to 1953, when he 
was elected member emeritus at the 
NCPA convention in Los Angeles; 30 
years as chairman of the technical ad- 
visory committee; and membership in the 
seed grading committee. 

Barrow and Coie Ward, retired dis- 
trict manager of the Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., sailed Feb. 11 from New Orleans on 
a cruise, 


@ RAY NOLAND, general man- 
ager of California’s Central Valley Co- 
operative which includes gins, is 1954 
president of the Hanford Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Let’s Talk About Gin Saws 


By ED WOMBLE, Vice-President and Manager, Wonder State Man- 


ufacturing Co., Paragould, Ark. 


WE BELIEVE that the most impor- 
tant mechanical contrivance in our 
area, and to our area, is a tooth on a 
gin saw. For on this tooth depends, to 
a great extent, the grade and quality 
of our cotton after it is ginned, the 
profitable operation of the gin and the 
production of the gin. 

The size, shape and number of teeth 
on a gin saw are the result of research, 
engineering, trial and error over a pe- 
riod of many years by the various man- 
ufacturers and laboratories. Each saw 
or each tooth is the result of many hours 
study. To be sure, there is a difference 
in saws made by the various gin ma- 
chinery manufacturers, but in each case 
research and study determined the num- 
ber of teeth, the shape of teeth, the 
pitch of teeth, thickness of special saw 
steel and other elements to give the gin- 
ner the best possible saw for his partic- 
ular gin. 

It has been said that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and as 
a gin saw is the most important link in 
the chain of gin operations, it would 
seem that a gin can be no better than 
the condition of the gin saws. 

When a ginner buys new gin stands, 
regardless of make, he gets in those 
gins the best and most efficient saws 
that engineers’ know-how could make. 
Successful and profitable operation dic- 
tates that these saws be maintained in 
as near the original condition as it is 
practical to do. 

First thing to consider is the diameter 
of the saw. Most saws today are of the 
12-inch diameter, and as the size of the 
tooth is dictated by the number of teeth 
in the particular saw, it is quite obvious 
that a reduction in diameter of the saw 
results in a smaller, and therefore weak- 
er, tooth than the original. The maxi- 
mum capacity of the saw is dependent 
on the quantity of cotton that can be 
carried in the throat between the teeth. 
When the diameter of the saw is reduced 
by wear, or more often by improper 
filing and gumming, the capacity of the 
gin goes down geometrically with the 
reduction of diameter. 

It is not unusual to find that a reduc- 
tion of from one-sixteenth to three-thir- 
ty-seconds inch of diameter results in a 
10 percent reduction of capacity. And 
this often is increased by improper fil- 
ing and missing teeth. Missing teeth 
not only decrease capacity; they also 
cause certain lint damage and the im- 
proper cleaning of seed, resulting in 
lower turn-out. 

The style and shape of saw teeth 
vary with the different manufacturers. 
These features must be maintained in 
order for the teeth to enter the roll 
gathering cotton and to pass through the 
upper part of the rib carrying a small 
quantity of cotton without causing a 
shearing action or packing the lint too 
tightly in the throat of the saw. 

If the tooth is not pitched forward 
enough, then it does not gather its ca- 
pacity or clean the seed. It will also 
cause a chopping action that will in- 
crease tags in the ribs and over moting. 
If the tooth is pitched too far forward, 
it will pack its load of lint too tightly, 
generally causing a neppy look, possibly 
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damaging some of the fibers and pre- 
venting proper moting, thereby lowering 
grade. 

Normally a saw cylinder can be ex- 
pected to give efficient operation on 
about 500 bales per cylinder, per filing, 
etc. This amount will vary with the con- 
dition of the cotton, the amount of 
cleaning ahead of the gin and the loca- 
tion. In sandy areas, or with dirty cot- 
ton and insufficient cleaners, filing will 
be required more often. Usually new 
saws should be installed after the third 
or fourth filing. By that time numerous 
teeth are missing and even with proper 
filing the diameter of the saw has been 
reduced about to the practical minimum. 

When replacing saws, new saws and 
old saws should NEVER be used 
on the same cylinder. If it is nec- 
essary to replace a number of saws, 
it is best to put all the old saws that 
are usable on cylinders together; then 
put the necessary new saws on cylinders 
together. If old saws and new saws are 
put on the same cylinder, it will have 
two different diameters and cannot pos- 
sibly be properly adjusted to the ribs or 
to the couplings. One end necessarily 
will be too close or the other too open, 
or the saw shaft will be out of line with 
the gin. 

When new saws are installed on shaft, 
or old saws re-used, it is a MUST that 
the cylinder be the RIGHT length when 
filled. This can be accomplished, when 
necessary, by judicial use of shims be- 
tween saws and spacers. When the cor- 
rect length is obtained, the saws must 
be trained and be a standard gauge so 
the various cylinders will be _ inter- 
changeable. 

One extra interchangeable saw cylin- 
der is a must for any size plant as pro- 


tection from down time caused by ac- 
cidents or having to recondition saws 
during a heavy season. To get full ben- 
efit of this stand-by all cylinders must 
be interchangeable, and _ interchange- 
able cylinders cannot be assembled in 
the plant or elsewhere unless proper 
length and training jigs and gauges are 
available, 

When saw cylinders are replaced in 
the gin stand, care should be taken that 
it is properly adjusted to the breast, 
ribs, ete., and lined up before couplings 
are connected. Cylinders should turn 
freely by hand and quietly in breast 
before coupled. If any saws are touch- 
ing the ribs, they should be corrected 
by additional training at this time. Cy- 
linders should be checked carefully for 
damage in transit, as the saws are eas- 
ily sprung. Bearings should be cleaned 
and re-packed with a good, neutral, 
high pressure soft grease. Any bearings 
that feel rough or that are noisy when 
rolled by hand after cleaning should be 
replaced with new bearings. 

Caution—a bearing full of grease 
should NEVER be packed unless it has 
a relief opening; if it is, it will invari- 
ably heat, because of pressure created 
by expansion of grease, when operations 
start. 

A famous French chef, when asked 
for his recipe for rabbit stew, replied, 
“First catch a rabbit”; so when ginners 
have saws to recondition, they should 
first find capable personnel. 

Then they should use the manufac- 
turer’s recommendations on files, gum- 
mers, etc., and not attempt to file by 
ear. The proper pitch gauges, etc., are 
a must to do the job. In most work a 
job can be right or wrong. In filing and 
gumming it is either right, or there is 
no longer a saw cylinder that will do 
the job. 

Each make of gin has its own indi- 
vidual requirements as to files, gummers, 
side files, etc., and they cannot be suc- 
cessfully substituted. Furthermore, it is 
seldom that cylinders of the same diame- 
ter will be found after a season’s oper- 
ation, even in the same plant. There- 
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fore, the filing neepenst must be set 
for the individual cylinder diameters, 
etc., to get the best work. 

After a saw cylinder has been refilled 
with new saws, the cylinder should be 
checked for straightness. If found sprung 
(it often is), it should be straightened 
on a press. Then the saws should be 
properly trained, polished and sprayed 
with a neutral rust-proofing compound. 

When a cylinder is filled with used 
saws, the same operations are required 
in addition to filing and gumming. 

Reconditioning saws in the gin is not 
recommended unless suitable equipment 
and personnel are available, and for 
regular seasonal conditioning, it is us- 
ually as economical to send the saws to , 
a properly equipped saw service as to 


do it in the gin. The hazard of an in- 
ferior job is thereby eliminated. 

The foregoing is not intended to be con- 
fusing or as a scare, but as it is so often 
the case with ginners that the man that 
“pays off” is not familiar with the me- 
chanics of gins, it is believed that this 
information will be beneficial. 


Weed Conference Will 
Be Held in Florida 


The Southern Weed Conference for 
1955 will be held at the Soreno Hotel in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Jan. 17-18-19, ac- 
cording to Dr. Earl G. Rodgers, Univer- 
sity of Florida, conference secretary. The 
1954 meeting was held in Memphis dur- 
ing January. 
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Snowdrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 
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The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 





STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


of our 
twelve cylinder clean+ 
Made 
also in six, eight and 
sixteen cylinders. Th 


air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash, 
and stems through the screen. The moist 
air does not follow the cotton. 


The cleaner is used every day you gin. 
When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 
There is no dead investment. We 


heat. 
butane 


furnish Heaters for natural gas, 
and propane. 


Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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© Lower Soybean Price 
Support Approved 


SOYBEAN producers in general will ap- 
prove the government’s announcement 
that it will support 1954 soybeans at 80 
percent of parity, provided that there 
are no controls on the 1954 crop and that 
1954 acreage is not used in fixing any 
future acreage allotments. This state- 
ment was made recently by George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, secretary of the 
American Association. 

(Editor’s Note—As pointed out in the 
Jan. 30 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, cottonseed crushers are con- 
cerned over whether cottonseed supports 
will be adjusted sufficiently to make cot- 
tonseed products competitive with prod- 
ucts from soybeans at this reduced sup- 
port price level.) 

Strayer said the soybean association 
had asked Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son for a support price based on 80 to 85 
percent of parity after sounding out pro- 
ducers in local grass-root meetings in 
- Indiana, Illinois and Arkansas last 
all. 

“Producers in those meetings ex- 
pressed themselves as being overwhelm- 
ingly —— to any controls on the 1954 
crop and willing to accept an 80-percent- 
of-parity support rather than a higher 
support coupled with acreage control,” 
said Strayer. “They also asked that 1954 
soybean acreage not be considered in 
fixing any future acreage allotments. 

“With acreage reductions in force on 
cotton, corn, and wheat, farmers must 
have some crop that can serve as a 
cushion,” according to Strayer. “Grass- 
land, desirable as it may be, does not pay 
the taxes the first year. This organiza- 
tion recommended that the 1954 price 
support level be reduced to 80 percent of 
parity as a means of preventing over 
supplies of 1954-crop soybeans, and at 
the same time providing adequate sup- 
plies for domestic use and for an ex- 
panding export market.” 

Strayer said considerable quantities 
of soybeans can be exported at the 80- 
percent-of-parity level, but not at 90 per- 
cent. “To flow into world markets Ameri- 
can soybeans must be competitive in 
price,” he said. “They must compete with 
soybeans, copra, cottonseed, and other 
oil-bearing materials throughout the 
world. At the 1954 price support level 
they will be competitive. At 90 percent 
parity support level they were not. 

“We believe that rather large quanti- 
ties of 1954-crop soybeans will flow into 
export channels when the harvest begins. 
This will decrease any potential over 
supplies and make farming more profit- 
able. 

“Of course, from three-fourths to four- 
fifths of our production of soybeans will 
continue to be used at home, as it has in 
the past,” said Strayer. “There never has 
been a surplus or large carry-over of 
soybeans, and with an expanding demand 
for high protein feeds for livestock, we 
do not yet know how many soybeans we 
can produce without a surplus. With cot- 
ton acreage being reduced, the cotton- 
seed meal supply will be smaller follow- 
ing the 1954 crop. This will create a 
larger demand for soybean oil meal.” 


Carryover Estimate Up 


An increase of 103,000 bales is shown 
in the revised estimate of the cotton 
carryover last July 31 which has n 
issued by the Bureau of Census. The new 
figure is 5,604,774 bales. 
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e March 2-3 — Midsouth Cotton Gin 


Oe 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 2-3—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. Fleming, 
1004 Cravens Building, Oklahoma City 2, ee 
secretary. Sanitation problems and their solution 
e March 7-8—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ consume a significant portion of your 
Association annual convention. Bon Air management time. Other firms have 
Hotel, Augusta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
386, Sylvania, Ga., executive vice-presi- found that these problems can be solved 
dent. more economically through the assistance of 
: _March Fer syne gp Cotton qualified sanitation consultants. The 
inners’ Association annual convention. * . 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. staff of the Orkin Institute knows well 
Lawrence Ennis, Jr., Auburn, Ala., sec- the relation of profits to sanitation. At no 
retary. obligation, one of our consultants will 


e March 18-19-20—Third Annual Mid- discuss in person your needs. 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, Memphis. For informa- 
tion write W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice-president, Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners’ Association, P. O. Box 345, 
dg Ark. gover et ecm“ — . 
ennessee ginners’ associations will ho ( S d H dl 
—, oe in connection with 4 otton ee an ing 
the exhibit. . eee nen P a ‘s 
e March 18-19-20 — Arkansas-Missouri Se isa Cinch with the Famous 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. ~S ~ : 
Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. Box 7 ei HA RVEST HAN DLER 
345, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- ‘. = 


president. To be held concurrently with ~~ ‘ PORTABLE GIN ELEVATOR! 


























Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20 — Tennessee Cotton Pewesed te 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. Electricity 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, or Guns 
Milan, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. To be 
held concurrently with Midsouth Gin 
Supply Exhibit. 

e March 19-20-21—Seventh Annual West 
Coast Divisional Meeting, International 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Association. 
Paradise Inn, Phoenix, Ariz. H. F. Cross- 
no, P. O. Box 15345, Vernon Branch, Los ia 
Angeles, meeting chairman. Good-bye wasted manhours! Move 600 to 1,000 

e March 29-30—Valley Oilseed Proces- bushels of cotton seed per HOUR with this 

sors’ Association annual convention. amazing little machine. Available in two sizes. 

Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Write today for literature. Address— ae occur 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- micah 


phis, secretary. PETWAY CLIPPER C0., INC. 


e April 1-2—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- P. O. Box 1023 Waco, Texas 
nual convention. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis 3, executive vice- 
president. 


e April 5-6-7—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, Y 
3720-24 Race Street, Dallas, executive 


vice-president. For exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery & 
Supply Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Our 72” Drier-Cleaner-Boll- Opener has flat, 
Street (P. O. Box 444), Dallas 21. paddle blades that blow the trash out of the 
e April 12-13-14—American Oil Chem- cotton without damage to the fiber. You will 72” COF 


ists’ Society spring meeting. Plaza Ho- be delighted with one in your gin. 
tel, San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Lucy R. Write: 
Hawkins, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- . 


cago, executive secretary. HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


e May 7-11—National 6 ape Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. i Dallas 1, Texas 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. S. M. Har- $058 Commaves: 
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You End Up With 
A Bale of Cotton 


But it takes a lot of man hours and ma- 
chinery to convert that cotton into bales, 
cottonseed oil and other by-products. 
When you need parts and equipment for 
your COTTON GIN or OIL MILL, call 
on us for prompt, friendly service. 


e Mund boilers 

e Packing and hose 

e Waste and wiping rags 

e Hand and electric hoists 

e Phelps cotton fans and 
unloaders 

e Shafts—pulleys—bearings 

e and hundreds of other 
items. 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. FORT WORTH 























Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation 


130 Krog Street 


Atlanta, Ga. 


is associated with us and handles 


our equipment in the Southeast. 





Manufacturing for FESCO is done 


in our plant in New Orleans. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


NEW ORLEANS 


REDDING SIMS, President 

















CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES 


TO SERVE 
YOU 


* Memphis, Tenn. 

* Little Rock, Ark. 
* Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

* Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, Ill. 

* Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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mon, 19 South Cleveland Street, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 24-25 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary. 


e May 31-June 1—Alabama-Florida Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and Geor- 
gia Cottonseed Crushers’ Assocation an- 
nual joint convention. General Ogle- 
thorpe Hotel, Wilmington Island, Savan- 
nah, Ga. T. R. Cain, 219 Church Street, 
Montgomery, executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida association. J. E. Moses, 
318 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 2-3-4—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 
Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 3-4-5—American Cotton Con- 
gress sponsored by Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Corpus Christi, 
Texas. For information write Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas, general chair- 
man. 


e June 6-7-8-9—International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8—North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association-South Carolina 
Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association. 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Building, Columbia, S.C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 13-14-15 — Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association sixtieth annual 
convention. Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Building, 
Dallas, secretary. 


e June 30-July 1-2—Mississippi Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association forty-fifth an- 
nual convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Bi- 
loxi. J. A. Rogers, 207 One Hundred East 
Pearl Building, Jackson, secretary. 


e July 6-7-8—Oil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e July 28-29-30—Eighth Annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Conference. 
Little Rock, Ark. For information write 
the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis 1. 

e Aug. 30-31-Sept. 1 — American Soy- 
bean Association thirty-fourth annual 
convention. Peabody Hotel, Memphis. 
Geo. M. Strayer, secretary-treasurer, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


Lumber Research Program 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association has announced a_ million 
dollar research program to develop bet- 
ter wood products and reduce construc- 
tion costs during the next 10 years. 
The program will be financed by indi- 
vidual lumbermen and lumber com- 
panies. 
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EXTRACTION 
SOLVENTS 


Based on uniform high 
quality and prompt service, 
leading extraction operators 
have chosen AMSCO petro- 
leum solvents for many years. 


INERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 
icago 1, 11. * 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
eld Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles, Cal. 








HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


For all Types of Cotton in all 


Cotton Growing Areas 


It has been Proven Without Doubt 
THAT 


THE HARDWICKE-ETTER SAW 
TYPE LINT CLEANER has become a 
leader because it removes motes, neps, 
fine trash, and straightens out cotton 
fibers without creating objectionable 
material, with practically no loss of 
spinable lint. 


“Profitable to Ginner & Producer’ 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 
































These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

x 12% to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
The one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS ° ATLANTA e MEMPHIS a FRESNO 





